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All  organizations  use  words  to  characterize  them- 
selves. They  put  them  on  advertising — mugs,  pens, 
or  T-shirts — they  label  publications  and  pads  of 
paper.  But  there  can  be  repercussions.  Labelling 
creates  expectations.  Expectations  must  be  met. 

At  the  EUB,  the  theme  for  the  2004  Year  in  Review 
is  "balance."  We  believe  that  balance  must  be  at 
the  heart  of  effective  regulation.  It's  a tricky  concept, 
because  the  definition  is  so  subjective.  From  an 
industry  standpoint,  we  frequently  hear  that  there 
are  too  many  regulations,  that  processing  applica- 
tions sometimes  takes  too  long,  or  that  we're  too 
indulgent  with  the  public  when  they  raise  concerns. 

But  members  of  the  public  often  say  that  the  EUB 
usually  sides  with  industry,  that  there  isn't  enough 
scrutiny  on  activity  and  applications,  and  that  they 
don't  have  a strong  enough  voice  at  the  table  when 
the  EUB  is  making  its  decisions.  So  when  we  talk 
about  balance,  it  is  heard  different  ways  by  different 
stakeholders.  We  must  be  diligent  in  ensuring  that 
all  parties  have  the  best  possible  information  about 
how  our  decisions  are  made  and  how  balancing 
their  interests  is  fundamental  to  our  decision- 
making process. 

On  the  cover  of  this  edition  of  the  Year  in  Review  is 
a symbol  that  I believe  captures  many  of  the 
characteristics  and  ideals  we  have  as  an  organization. 
A cairn  can  represent  many  things,  but  as  a way 


marker  in  the  wilderness,  it  represents  order  when 
none  is  clearly  evident;  it  gives  us  comfort  that  the 
path  is  safe,  because  others  have  walked  it  already; 
but  most  important,  it  symbolizes  that  balance, 
although  difficult  to  achieve,  will  last  for  a long  time 
once  it  is  in  place. 


In  2004,  there  was  the  typical  blend  of  completed 
projects,  new  initiatives,  unexpected  crises  or  issues, 
plus  our  ongoing  day-to-day  work.  Throughout  our 
efforts  over  those  12  months,  we  steadfastly  kept 
balance  in  the  forefront,  as  we've  done  throughout 
our  history.  Some  examples  of  projects  and  initiatives 
that  demonstrated  that  commitment  in  2004  include: 

Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas  We  have  continued 
our  commitment  to  public  safety  by  improving  the 
regulatory  environment  for  the  development  of  sour 
natural  gas  through  our  persistence  in  implementing 
all  87  recommendations  of  the  Public  Safety  and  Sour 
Gas  report.  At  this  point,  61  of  the  recommendations 
are  in  place. 

Oil  sands  regufafior.  The  EUB  continues  to 
transition  itself  to  be  an  effective  regulator  of  the 
future  resource  of  Alberta — the  oil  sands.  This 
includes  completing  the  next  phase  of  the  Bitumen 
Conservation  Initiative  by  closing  about  1 per  cent 
of  Alberta's  natural  gas  production  to  preserve  the 
bitumen  in  the  Wabiskaw-McMurray  area,  establish- 
ing a better  working  relationship  with  the  producers 
in  Fort  McMurray  through  our  regional  office  there, 
and  generally  preparing  ourselves  for  the  transition. 

Utilities  Our  utilities  side  of  the  business  faced 
new  challenges  with  the  inclusion  of  ENMAX  and 
EPCOR  in  the  regulated  portion  of  our  operation. 
These  issues  and  the  general  restructuring  of 
electricity  and  natural  gas  was  a focus  for  the  EUB. 

Finally,  as  we  continuously  strive  for  balance,  we 
salute  our  talented  and  hard-working  staff,  who  ensure 
that  all  Albertans  enjoy  the  benefit  of  living  in  a 
province  where  the  regulator  is  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  serving  the  public  interest. 
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Role  of  the  EUB 


Who  we  are 


Whof  we  do 


The  EUB  is  a provincial,  quasi-judicial  agency  that 


regulates  Alberta's  energy 


resources  and  utilities. 
Although  the  EUB 
works  independently 
from  the  rest  of 
government,  our  agency 
falls  under  the  Alberta 
Minister  of  Energy.  The 
EUB  has  about  800  staff 
in  14  locations  across  the 
province,  with  our  main 
office  in  downtown 
Calgary. 


The  mission  of  the  EUB  is  to  ensure  that  the  discovery, 
development,  and  delivery  of  Alberta's  energy 
resources  and  utilities  services  take  place  in  a manner 
that  is  fair,  responsible,  and  in  the  public  interest. 

We  regulate  the  development  of  Alberta's  energy 
resources — oil,  natural  gas,  oil  sands,  coal,  and 
electrical  energy — and  the  pipelines  and  transmission 
lines  that  move  the  resources  to  market.  On  the 
utilities  side,  we  regulate  rates  and  terms  of  service 
of  investor-owned  natural  gas,  electric,  and  water 
utility  services,  as  well  as  the  major  intra-Alberta  gas 
transmission  system,  to  ensure  that  customers 
receive  safe  and  reliable  service  at  just  and 
reasonable  rates. 

As  of  January  1 , 2004,  the  EUB  began  filling  this 
role  for  certain  municipally  owned  electric  utilities, 
as  well. 

The  EUB  also  includes  the  Alberta  Geological  Survey, 
or  AGS.  AGS's  role  is  to  provide  geoscience 
information  and  expertise  to  government,  industry, 
and  the  public  in  support  of  the  sustainable  devel- 
opment of  Alberta's  energy  and  mineral  resources. 
For  an  overview  of  some  of  AGS's  activities,  read  the 
article  on  page  1 6. 

The  EUB  can  only  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
given  to  it  by  provincial  legislation. 


How  we  do  it 

Each  year  the  EUB  develops  a three-year  Business 
Plan  that  targets  areas  of  greatest  importance.  The 
plan  focuses  on  strategic  priorities  that  are  identified 
through  our  review  of  external  and  internal  challenges. 
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particularly  in  our  two  core  businesses:  Adjudication 
and  Regulation,  and  Information  and  Knowledge. 
As  well,  the  plan  builds  organizational  capacity  and 
effectiveness  so  that  we  can  respond  to  changing 
business  and  economic  circumstances  affecting  the 
development  of  Alberta's  energy  and  utility  resources. 


Goals,  strategies,  and  performance  measures  are 
established  for  each  of  these  areas.  The  plan  is 
continuously  reviewed  and  monitored  to  reflect  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  industries  we  regulate  and 
the  public  we  serve. 
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In  the  2004-07  Business  Plan,  strategic  priorities 
were  identified  as  public  safety  and  regulatory 
compliance;  regulatory  changes  associated  with 
the  restructuring  of  the  electric  and  natural  gas 
industries;  the  changing  focus  of  energy  sources, 
specifically  the  evolving  oil  sands  industry  and 
coalbed  methane;  and  an  ongoing  investment  in 
well-qualified  staff. 

The  success  of  the  plan  is  determined  by  the 
performance  measures  that  are  part  of  each 
strategic  priority  and  goal.  They  allow  us  to  track 
our  progress  and  address  priority  issues.  The  EUB 
Business  Plan  is  part  of  a larger  Ministry  of  Energy 
Business  Plan.  To  view  the  entire  plan,  go  to 
www.eub.gov.ab.ca. 

History  of  our  energy  conservation  mcmdate 

At  the  EUB,  conservation  means  avoiding  resource 
waste.  This  focus  was  the  genesis  of  the  EUB's 
existence  in  the  oil  and  gas  sector  in  response  to 
gas  flaring  in  the  Turner  Valley  area  over  70  years 
ago.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  6 million  cubic 
metres  (200  million  cubic  feet)  of  gas  per  day  was 
flared  for  a decade. 

In  the  1930s,  a City  of  Calgary  alderman  noted  that 
the  amount  of  gas  flared  in  six  months  in  the  Turner 
Valley  area  would  be  enough  to  supply  Calgary  for 
1 0 years. 

In  the  process  of  flaring  gas,  which  on  its  own  is  a 
waste  of  a valuable  resource,  the  resulting  depress- 
urization below  ground  made  it  impossible  to 
recover  50  to  60  per  cent  of  oil  in  the  area. 


Industry  and  government  tried  to  reach  a voluntary 
agreement  to  conserve  the  Turner  Valley  gas,  but 
were  unsuccessful.  Endless  debate,  meetings,  and 
court  proceedings  did  not  resolve  the  issue. 

Over  time,  Albertans  agreed  that  the  province's 
energy  resources  must  not  be  wasted  and  that  energy 
development  should  be  orderly  and  efficient,  with 
consideration  given  to  future  generations.  In 
response,  the  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 
Conservation  Board,  a predecessor  to  the  EUB, 
was  created  in  1938  to  address  this  issue. 
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Conservation  remains  an  important  aspect  of  the 
EUB's  mandate,  ensuring  that  energy  resources  are 
not  wasted  now  and  into  the  future.  To  learn  more 
about  the  EUB's  conservation  mandate  today,  read 
about  bitumen  conservation  on  page  23. 

Good  regylaflons  evolve 

Over  time,  new  factors  develop  that  require  revisions 
and  improvements  so  that  regulations  remain  relevant 
and  continue  to  meet  their  objectives. 


At  the  EUB,  stakeholder  input  guides  and  informs 
regulatory  change.  Industry,  environmental  groups, 
other  government  departments  and  agencies, 
Alberta  communities,  and  individual  citizens  all  have 
a stake  in  the  responsible  development  of  our  energy 
resources,  each  with  their  own  perspective  and 
emphasis.  For  the  EUB  to  develop  sound  regulations, 
it  is  important  that  we  understand  and  balance  these 
perspectives.  Stakeholder  engagement  is  a key 
strategy  in  making  this  a reality. 

Energy  regulation  today 

Regulation  is  needed  so  that  nonrenewable 
resources,  such  as  oil,  natural  gas,  bitumen,  and 
coal,  are  produced  in  a safe,  responsible,  and 
efficient  manner,  without  waste.  At  the  same  time, 
the  EUB  also  ensures  that  development  takes  place 
in  the  public  interest,  having  regard  for  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  impacts. 

If  a company  wants  to  build  a new  facility,  drill  a 
well  in  the  oil  and  gas  sector,  or  expand  an  existing 
facility,  it  must  submit  an  application  to  the  EUB  to 
ask  permission.  The  EUB  will  only  approve  the 
application  if  all  relevant  regulations  are  met  or 
exceeded  and  if  concerns  brought  up  through  public 
consultation  have  been  adequately  addressed. 

The  EUB  ensures  that  any  party  potentially  directly 
and  adversely  affected  by  development  has  a fair 
chance  to  be  heard.  When  conflicts  regarding 
development  remain  unresolved,  the  EUB  grants  a 
hearing  where  parties  bring  forward  evidence  for 
consideration  by  a panel  of  EUB  decision  makers. 

Should  developments  proceed  and  become 
operational,  the  EUB  continues  to  monitor  them. 
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conducting  thousands  of  inspections  across  the 
province  each  year,  to  ensure  that  regulations  are 
complied  v^ith  throughout  the  life  of  any  operation. 

When  oil  and  gas  facilities  have  depleted  the 
resource  or  are  no  longer  needed,  the  EUB  works 
diligently  to  hold  companies  accountable  for  the 
end-of-life  liabilities.  With  preventive  programs, 
coupled  with  enforcement  actions  as  a last  resort, 
the  EUB  ensures  that  taxpayers  are  protected  from 
the  costs  associated  with  abandonment,  decontam- 
ination, and  reclamation  of  these  sites. 

History  of  our  yfsllties  responsibilities 

On  the  utilities  side  of  the  EUB's  responsibility,  our 
predecessor — the  Public  Utilities  Board,  or  PUB 
— was  created  in  1915,  making  it  Alberta's  first 
regulatory  agency.  Back  then,  the  PUB's  jurisdiction 
was  so  broad  and  utility  service  so  limited  that  the 
regulation  of  utilities  occupied  very  little  of  the 
PUB's  time. 

In  its  early  years,  the  PUB's  jurisdiction  extended 
over  a broad  range  of  matters,  including  the 
supervision  of  all  debentures  issued  by  local 
authorities,  the  cancellation  of  subdivision  plans, 
the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  shares  and  securities 
within  the  province,  the  approval  of  tariffs  for 
provincial  railways,  and  the  approval  of  highway 
crossings  by  railway  branch  lines,  in  addition  to  the 
supervision  of  utilities. 

It  was  not  until  the  1 920s  that  the  PUB's  utility  function 
began  in  earnest.  Over  time,  as  more  regulatory 
agencies  were  created,  the  PUB's  jurisdiction 
focused  on  utilities  regulation  more  exclusively. 


In  1986,  the  commodity  price  of  natural  gas  was 
deregulated.  Following  this  trend,  in  1996  Alberta's 
Electric  Utilities  Act  came  into  effect,  establishing  a 
framework  for  electric  deregulation.  Despite  the 
deregulation  of  commodity  pricing  for  natural  gas 
and  electricity,  the  EUB  continues  to  play  an 
important  role  in  these  industries. 

Physical  transmission  and  distribution  of  natural  gas 
and  electricity  are  natural  monopolies — to  build 
competing  sets  of  pipes  or  wires  across  the  province 
would  be  unnecessary  duplication.  For  this  reason, 
the  EUB  continues  to  regulate  natural  gas  and 
electricity  transmission  and  distribution  to  protect 
Albertan  consumers,  as  well  as  verifying  energy 
costs  and  reviewing  applications  to  build  new 
electric  generating  plants  for  compliance  with 
environmental  and  site  requirements. 

Utilities  regulation  today 

The  EUB  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  regulated 
utility  rates  are  fair — the  EUB  does  not  regulate 
competitive  offers  from  utility  companies,  such  as 
contracts.  "Fair"  means  different  things  for  the  two 
main  components  of  utility  rates. 

The  two  main  components  of  utility  rates  are  the  cost 
of  the  energy  and  the  cost  of  delivering  that  energy 
to  a customer's  home.  In  the  newly  restructured 
utility  industry,  different  companies  may  provide 
each  of  these  services.  For  example,  in  the 
EPCOR/Fortis  service  territory,  EPCOR  purchases 
energy  for  its  customers,  which  is  then  delivered  to 
them  by  Fortis. 

Currently,  the  energy  cost  component  of  natural  gas 
bills  and  some  electricity  bills  are  tied  to  actual 
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commodity  prices  incurred  by  the  regulated  default 
provider.  The  EUB's  role  of  ensuring  fairness  is  to 
verify  that  this  component  reflects  the  cost  of 
purchasing  the  energy  in  the  free  market. 

In  the  case  of  delivery  rates,  any  utility  request  for  a 
change  in  rates  is  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the  EUB 
in  a public  hearing.  Different  groups  participate  in 
these  hearings  to  represent  customer  interests.  In 
this  case,  the  EUB  focuses  on  fairness  by  ensuring 
that  rates  are  set  at  the  lowest  possible  level  while 
still  allowing  the  utility  the  opportunity  to  recover  its 
reasonable  costs  of  providing  the  service,  including 
a fair  return  on  its  investment,  in  order  that  it  will  be 
financially  viable  and  able  to  provide  customers  with 
safe  and  adequate  service. 

The  EUB  also  ensures  that  customers  receive  good 
service.  A key  initiative  in  2004  was  the  implemen- 
tation of  quality-of-service  measures  and  standards 
for  utility  companies,  which  they  report  to  the  EUB 
on  a quarterly  basis.  The  EUB  also  investigates 
individual  utility  complaints  to  ensure  that  customers 
are  treated  fairly, 
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Operational  Highlights 


The  volume  of  applications  received  by  the  EUB  in 
2004  reached  record  levels,  with  over  44  000 
applications  submitted.  Highlights  of  these 
applications  follow: 

Wells 

24  379  new  approvals  (sweet  single  well,  sweet 
multiwell  pad,  sour  single  well,  sour  multiwell  pad, 
sour  well,  critical  sour  well) 

Production  Facilities 

2820  new  sweet  and  sour  facilities:  oil  and  gas 
batteries,  satellites,  compressor  stations,  tank  farms, 
pump  stations 

667  modifications  to  the  above  facilities 
No  new  sulphur  recovery  gas  processing  plants 

12  modifications  to  sulphur  recovery  gas  processing 
plants 

Pipelines 

14  317  pipeline  permits  for  new  construction  and 
amendments  to  existing  pipeline  licences 

in  situ  oil  sands 

121  gas  production  applications 

41  new  and  amended  primary  recovery  scheme 
applications 

26  new  and  amended  commercial  scheme  applications 
1 1 new  and  amended  experimental  scheme  applications 
6 commingling  applications 


Refineries  (oil  sands,  oil,  or  gas) 
1 8 industrial  development  permits 


Mineable  oil  sands 
6 applications  for  new  and  expansion 
of  existing  mining  or  plant  projects 


Environmental  review 

438  sour  gas  flare  permits 


1 842  applications 
for  conventional 
oil  and  gas 
reservoir  schemes 
(enhanced  recovery, 
disposal,  commin- 
gling, and  others) 


Coal 

10  registered 
applications 
for  new  and 
modified  coal 
projects  relating  to 
mining  operations 


Utilities 

1 98  electric  facility  applications  (transmission  lines 
and  substations,  power  plants,  industrial  system 
designations,  and  electrification  association  and 
service  area  change) 

206  gas  utilities  applications 
99  electric  utility  applications 

78  municipal  government  act  applications 
(franchise  agreements) 

44  other  types  of  applications  (sale  of  assets, 
milk  price  orders,  exemptions) 

3 water  utility  applications 
3 nonroutine  complaints 


Appropriate  Dispute 
Resolution  Program 

131  EUB  staff  facilitations 
initiated 


24  mediations  between 
landowners  and  companies 

6 mediations  between 
companies 


EUB  hearings 

92  total  hearings 
1 7 energy-related  hearings 
75  utilities-related  hearings 


Reservoir  development 

1505  well  spacing  applications 

1006  commingling  notification 
forms 
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Energy  Initiatives 

In  2004,  the  EUB  focused  on  several  important 
regulatory  initiatives  through  its  Energy  Team.  These 
initiatives  addressed  key  regulatory  issues,  while  the 
team  continued  to  meet  the  EUB's  goal  of  main- 
taining a balance  among  the  different  issues  and 
perspectives  across  the  province. 

New  requirements  for  suspension  of  wells 

The  EUB  places  public  safety  as  its  number-one 
priority.  Given  the  number  of  suspended  wells  in  the 
province  and  how  often  these  wells  may  be  sold  to 
different  companies,  the  EUB  carried  out  an  extensive 
review  of  suspended  wells  throughout  2004.  The 
objective  was  to  ensure  continued  public  safety  and 
environmental  protection  at  inactive  wells  and  to 
consider  appropriate  risk  factors  in  formulating  well 
suspension  requirements. 

The  result  was  Directive  013:  Suspension 
Requirements  for  Wells,  which  lays  out  comprehensive 
new  well  suspension  and  reporting  requirements. 

The  EUB  considered  appropriate  risk  factors  in 
formulating  well  suspension  requirements,  including 
whether  the  well  accesses  H2S,  the  ability  of  the  well 
to  flow  to  surface,  the  well  type,  and  the  casing 
integrity  and  downhole  configuration. 

Directive  013  ensures  continued  public  safety, 
environmental  protection,  and  resource  conservation. 
This  is  one  example  of  the  EUB  achieving  regulatory 
balance  by  identifying  issues  based  on  public  safety 
and  regulatory  needs. 


Enhanced  off  recovery 

Enhanced  oil  recovery  (EOR)  is  the  process  of 
injecting  fluids  to  improve  the  amount  of  oil 
produced  from  a reservoir. 

In  2004,  we  updated  the  existing  EUB  approach  to 
regulating  new  and  amended  EOR  activities  and 
improved  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  our 
application  process. 

EOR  application  requirements  are  found  in  Directive 
065:  Resources  Applications  for  Conventional  Oil 


and  Gas  Reservoirs  (formerly  Guide  65),  which 
streamlines  the  application  review  and  focuses  on 
industry  performance. 

The  new  EOR  application  process  leads  to  greater 
standardization  of  EUB  expectations  and  application 
requirements.  This  has  resulted  in  industry  submitting 
more  complete  applications,  thereby  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  regulatory  process  and  reducing 
application  turnaround  times.  Ultimately,  the  new 
process  has  an  increased  focus  on  optimizing  recovery 
and  better  serves  the  public  interest. 

Commingling 

By  way  of  Bulletin  2004-33  and  amended  Directive 
065,  the  EUB  introduced  a new,  streamlined  process 
for  obtaining  approval  to  commingle  two  or  more 
pools  within  a wellbore.  Under  the  new  process, 
industry  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  commingling 
without  a formal  application,  provided  it  meets 
certain  criteria  and  notifies  the  EUB  of  commingling 
using  a prescribed  format. 

This  new  process  was  arrived  at  following  an 
extensive  review  process  and  related  consultations 
with  affected  industry  stakeholders  that  occurred 
over  a two-year  period.  The  result  of  the  stream- 
lined process  has  been  improved  clarity  of  our 
regulations,  with  emphasis  on  efficient  use  of 
resources  and  a balance  to  meet  both  regulatory 
requirements  and  stakeholder  needs. 
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Outreach 


Many  Albertans  have  oil  and  gas  development  in 
their  communities,  and  we  are  all  customers  of  one 
utility  company  or  another.  At  the  EUB,  we  strive  to 
ensure  that  people  are  aware  of  their  rights, 
responsibilities,  and  roles  in  participating  in  energy 
development  in  their  communities.  That  way,  Albertans 
know  they  have  an  organization  to  turn  to  for 
neutral  information  and  fair  processes,  regarding 
both  oil  and  gas  and  utilities  activity. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  continued  to  reach  out 
to  as  many  Albertans  as  possible.  We  have  organized 
open  houses,  attended  public  meetings,  participated 
in  synergy  groups,  explained  our  role  in  rural  news- 
papers, developed  youth  educational  initiatives — 
and  then  shared  what  we've  learned  with  other 
countries  that  have  come  to  us  for  guidance. 


We  also  meet  with  individuals,  facilitate  discussions 
between  energy  companies  and  landowners,  and 
communicate  through  radio,  television,  and  news- 
paper media. 

Here  are  some  highlights  of  our  efforts  to  raise 
awareness  and  increase  understanding  of  the  EUB 
and  the  energy  industry  in  Alberta  in  2004. 

Open  houses  and  public  meetings 

EUB  staff  from  across  the  organization  continue  to 
meet  personally  with  Albertans.  During  the  past  year, 
steady  requests  for  presentations  from  numerous 
groups  enabled  the  EUB  to  communicate  directly 
with  Albertans  on  a variety  of  topics,  including  coal- 
bed methane,  surface  rights,  access  to  mineral  rights, 
sour  gas,  energy  applications,  and  the  EUB  in  general. 


Rural  communication  program 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  we  face  is  communicat- 
ing with  the  diverse  range  of  people  living  across 
the  vast  Alberta  geography.  Rural  Albertans  are 
active  participants  in  energy  development  and,  as 
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such,  they  need  to  know  that  EUB  Field  Centres  are 
approachable  when  they  have  a concern  or  issue 
about  energy  development.  As  well,  our  Utilities 
Customer  Concerns  Line  is  available  for  Albertans 
who  have  been  unable  to  resolve  a dispute  with 
their  utility  service  provider  or  if  they  feel  mistakes 
are  not  being  adequately  addressed. 

To  help  us  get  these  messages  out,  in  late  2003  the 
EUB  began  advertising  in  105  weekly  rural  news- 
papers across  the  province.  We  believe  that  by 
reaching  out  regularly  to  over  550  000  rural 
Albertans,  we  can  deliver  the  information  they  need, 
when  they  need  it,  and  in  a local  context. 


// 
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Each  of  the  ads  provides  topic-specific  informatio.n 
and  EUB  contact  information.  We  hope  the  program 
will  encourage  rural  Albertans  to  contact  us  when  they 
have  questions  or  concerns  that  we  can  help  with. 

YEDI 

The  EUB  Youth  and  Energy  Development  Initiative, 
YEDI,  targets  Alberta  youth  in  grades  3 to  9 with 
four  products  that  profile  the  energy  and  electricity 
industries,  as  well  as  the  EUB's  role  as  regulator. 

The  initiative  includes  Petroleum  Play  and  Power 
Play  activity  books  and  EUB  Kidzone,  an  interactive 
Web  site.  In  2004  alone,  the  EUB  delivered  13  000 
booklets  to  teachers,  industry,  and  other  organizations. 

Eye  on  Energy,  a science  kit  developed  in 
partnership  with  the  Science  Alberta  Foundation, 
uses  a mystery  approach  with  clues  to  lead  students 
through  many  of  the  tasks  of  EUB  field  inspectors. 

New  in  2004  is  Voices  of  Understanding,  a cross- 
cultural  kit  for  youth.  It  was  a joint  initiative  of  the 
EUB  and  the  Piikani  Old  Man  River  Cultural  Centre 
in  Brockett,  Alberta.  This  resource  kit  is  based  on 
aboriginal  oral  delivery  methods  and  is  designed  to 
motivate  and  inspire  group  participation.  It  assists 
students  in  grades  3 to  9 to  develop  skills  for  making 
decisions  and  resolving  conflicts  using  two  different 
processes;  the  aboriginal  decision-making  circle 
and  the  EUB  hearing  process.  Through  the 
experience,  students  gain  a basic  understanding  of 
energy  development  in  Alberta  and  the  EUB's  role 
in  ensuring  that  this  development  occurs  in  a fair 
and  responsible  manner.  Students  come  to  a greater 
understanding  of  aboriginal  and  regulatory  decision- 
making processes  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
similarities  and  differences. 


Sharirsg  whaf  we've  iearrsed 

The  expertise  of  the  EUB  is  internationally  recognized. 
Since  an  invitation  from  the  World  Bank  in  2002, 
EUB  staff  have  been  active  contributors  to  the 
Global  Gas  Flaring  Reduction  initiative.  Both  the 
EUB's  overall  regulatory  framework  and  its  flaring 
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guide  (Guide  60)  are  viewed  as  models  for 
addressing  petroleum  industry  regulation  and, 
in  particular,  flaring. 


The  EUB  is  also  assisting  with  the  transfer  of 
experience  and  knowledge  through  international 
workshops,  the  first  of  which  was  hosted  in  Calgary 
in  2003.  Representatives  from  Nigeria,  Algeria, 
Angola,  Cameroon,  Indonesia,  Italy,  and  the  U.S.A. 
attended.  As  well,  in  2004,  at  the  request  of  the 
World  Bank,  EUB  staff  contributed  to  workshops  on 
petroleum  industry  regulation  and  flaring 
management  for  government  and  industry 
representatives  in  Bandug,  Indonesia,  and 
Moscow,  Russia. 


Also,  over  the  course  of  the  year, 

24  foreign  delegations  from  10 
countries  and  an  international  trade 
delegation  with  30  representatives  from 
different  Canadian  embassies  around 
the  world  visited  the  EUB  to  learn 
about  our  world-class  energy  and 
utility  processes, 
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Utility  Regulation 

Utility  regulation  is  a balancing  act,  with  the  goal  of 
finding  what's  fair.  It  is  the  EUB's  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  customers  receive  safe  and  reliable  utility 
service  at  just  and  reasonable  rates.  That  means,  for 
example,  that  in  setting  rates  we  must  find  the  lowest 
rates  possible  that  still  allow  a utility  the  opportunity 
to  recover  its  reasonable  costs  of  providing  the 
service,  including  a fair  return  on  its  investment,  in 
order  that  it  will  be  financially  viable  and  able  to 
provide  customers  with  adequate  service. 

2004  was  busier  than  ever,  with  our  jurisdiction 
expanding,  the  issuance  of  some  significant 
decisions  that  will  impact  the  marketplace,  and  new 
projects  to  ensure  that  Albertans  get  the  utilities 
service  they  expect. 

ytlllties  lurisdiction  exporids 

On  January  1 , 2004,  our  jurisdiction  expanded  to 
include  an  additional  two  million  residents  and 
thousands  of  businesses  that  receive  electric  services 
from  EPCOR  in  the  City  of  Edmonton  and  ENMAX 
in  the  City  of  Calgary.  The  EUB  is  now  responsible 
for  approving  EPCOR's  and  ENMAX's  distribution 
and  default  electricity  rates. 

Previously,  each  company's  operations  were  governed 
by  their  respective  city  administrations:  by  Edmonton 
City  Council  in  the  case  of  EPCOR  and  by  Calgary's 
own  regulatory  commission  in  the  case  of  ENMAX. 


EUB  regulation  means  that  these  rates  are  now 
established  in  an  open  public  process  and  that  there 
is  a more  level  playing  field  for  all  utilities  in  the 
province,  thereby  enhancing  competition. 

Utility  Audit  orsd  Compliarsce  Group 

The  EUB  Utility  Audit  and  Compliance  Group  was 
recently  established  to  provide  assurance  to  the  EUB 
and  our  stakeholders  regarding  the  integrity  of 
regulated  utility  finances  and  operations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Utility  Audit  and  Compliance 
Group  is  to  give  stakeholders  greater  confidence  in 
the  regulatory  process.  Since  much  of  the  regulatory 
process  for  utilities'  applications  involves  financial 
information,  the  regulatory  audit  and  review  process 
can  give  stakeholders  greater  confidence  in  that 
information's  integrity.  The  group  also  fosters 


greater  confidence  in  the  regulatory  process  by 
assuring  stakeholders  that  utilities  are  compliant 
with  their  codes  of  conduct  and  that  when  they  are 
not,  they  are  taking  adequate  action  to  rectify  the 
situation. 
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The  Utility  Audit  and  Compliance  Group  has 
developed  a plan  to  audit  the  key  activities  of  utilities 
over  a three-year  period.  So  far,  three  audits  have 
been  completed,  those  of  AltaGas  Utilities  Inc., 
Direct  Energy  Regulated  Services,  and  AltaLink 
Limited  Partnership,  with  all  receiving  a clean  audit 
opinion.  The  results  of  these  audits  are  public  and 
are  available  on  the  EUB  Web  site  at 
www.eub.gov.ab.ca. 

Tariff  Biffing  Code 

Electricity  customers  are  entitled  to  timely  and  accurate 
billing.  All  parties  have  recognized  that  how 
information  is  exchanged  between  wire  owners  and 
retailers  is  vital,  now  that  different  companies  may 
provide  each  service.  The  EUB  is  driving  the  retail 
billing  standards  in  the  province  through  a Tariff 
Billing  Code.  The  code  defines  process,  transactions, 
and  compliance  rules  to  ensure  that  billing  inform- 
ation from  wire  owners  to  retailers  is  provided  in  a 
standardized  manner  with  respect  to  content  and 
format,  so  that  billing  takes  place  efficiently  and 
effectively.  The  code  took  effect  April  2005. 

QuaSity  of  Service  initiative 

As  another  facet  of  its  role  of  ensuring  that  customers 
receive  safe  and  adequate  service,  the  EUB 
implemented  its  Quality  of  Service  Initiative  in 
2004.  Starting  that  April,  utilities  are  required  to  file 
quarterly  reports  on  various  quality-of-service 
measures,  such  as  complaint  response  times,  billing 
accuracy,  meter  reading  accuracy,  and  service 
reliability.  This  standardized  measurement  of  utility 
performance  against  established  benchmarks  should 
ensure  proper  levels  of  customer  service. 
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Utility  rates  of  return  and  capital  structure  Safe  of  Aquila's  Alberta  subsidiary  to  Fortis 


Decision  2004-052  instituted  a common  approach 
for  setting  the  return  on  common  equity  (ROE)  for 
all  electric  and  natural  gas  utilities  regulated  by  the 
EUB.  The  decision  also  approved  the  capital  structure 
for  each  of  these  utilities. 


In  Decision  2004-035,  the  EUB  approved  the  sale 
of  the  outstanding  shares  of  Aquila  Networks 
Canada  (Alberta)  Ltd.  to  Fortis  Alberta  Holdings  Inc. 
The  decision  also  approved  an  application  by  Fortis 
for  financing  arrangements  related  to  the  purchase 
of  the  shares. 


Electric  transmission  exponsion 

The  EUB  addressed  a significant  number  of 
transmission  facility  applications,  including 
responding  to  the  new  Transmission  Regulation 
enacted  in  August  2004  and  two  significant 
projects.  First,  the  Alberta  Electric  System 
Operator  (AESO)  filed  an  application  requesting 
approval  of  a document  identifying  the  need  for 
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Under  the  new  name  FortisAlberta,  the  company 
began  operating  the  distribution  system  throughout 
the  former  Aquila  territory  effective  May  31 , 2004. 
FortisAlberta  distributes  electricity,  maintains  and 
sen/ices  the  wires,  and  reads  customer  meters. 

Direct  Energy  purchases  ATCO's  retail 
business 

Subsequent  to  the  EUB's  approval  in  2003,  ATCO 
Electric  and  ATCO  Gas's  sale  of  their  retail  assets  to 
Direct  Energy  Marketing  Limited  (Direct)  was 
finalized  in  2004. 

Direct  began  providing  the  electricity  Regulated  Rate 
Tariff  and  the  natural  gas  Default  Rate  Tariff  in  the 
ATCO  service  territories  in  May  2004.  Outside  of 
the  EUB's  jurisdiction.  Direct  also  offers  contracts  to 
customers  in  addition  to  the  default  rates  that  the 
EUB  verifies. 


This  approach  will  improve  regulatory  efficiency, 
reduce  the  costs  of  future  hearings,  and  provide  fair 
returns  for  utility  shareholders  at  a fair  cost  to 
customers. 


The  common  ROE  for  2004  was  estab- 
lished at  9.6  per  cent  and  adjusted  to 
9.5  per  cent  for  2005  by  Order 
"2004-423.  For  2005  and 
beyond,  the  EUB  will  use  an 
established  formula  to 
adjust  the  ROE  each  year 
for  a five-year  term,  after 
which  the  formula  will 
be  revisited. 


240  kV  transmission  system  development  in  the 
Pincher  Creek/Lethbrige  area.  A final  decision  is 
pending  on  this  project.  Second,  the  AESO  filed  an 
application  requesting  approval  of  a document 
identifying  the  need  for  reinforcement  of  the  trans- 
mission system  between  the  areas  surrounding  the 
cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  In  2005,  the  EUB 
approved  the  need  for  this  reinforcement. 

Concerns  line 

The  EUB  has  a concerns  telephone  line  for  customers 
to  call  if  they  have  been  unable  to  resolve  a dispute 
with  their  utility  service  provider  or  if  they  feel  mistakes 
are  not  being  adequately  addressed.  To  reach  the 
Customer  Concerns  Line  toll  free,  dial  the  RITE  line, 
at  310-0000,  then  dial  780-427-4903  and  leave  a 
message  or  stay  on  the  line  for  an  operator.  The 
Customer  Concerns  Line  is  accessible  by  phone 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m., 
by  fax  at  (780)  427-6970,  or  by  e-mail  at 
Utilities.Concerns@gov.ab.ca. 

In  2004,  the  EUB  handled  3435  utility  complaints, 
compared  to  3902  in  2003  and  2609  in  2002. 

The  top  three  areas  of  concern  were  bill  formats, 
billing  errors,  and  disputes  respecting  estimates. 

EUB  staff  work  hard  to  ensure  that  customers  are 
treated  fairly  and  that  any  billing  errors  are  quickly 
rectified. 

A number  of  notable  successes  were  achieved  by 
this  group  in  2004.  In  response  to  customer 
complaints  about  Direct's  bills,  the  team  worked 
collaboratively  with  the  utility  to  arrive  at  a better  bill 
format.  They  were  also  responsible  for  ENMAX 
refunding  certain  charges  that  had  been  imposed 
without  EUB  approval, 
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Synergy  in  Alberta  is  evolving.  In  the  past,  synergy 
was  understood  to  be  a group  comprising  community, 
industry,  and  EUB  staff  working  together  to  raise 
awareness  and  work  toward  mutually  satisfactory 
outcomes  related  to  oil  and  gas  development. 

Today  it  is  understood  to  be  both  a process  and  an 
outcome,  rather  than  a certain  configuration  of 
participants.  Synergy  is  a way  of  working  things 
out — a collaborative  action  where  the  results  are 
greater  than  what  one  stakeholder  group  could 
achieve  on  its  own. 

The  synergy  movement  in  Alberta  gathered  steam 
and  achieved  new  heights  in  2004.  At  the  October 
2003  conference  Synergy  Supporting  Synergy, 
participants  developed  a vision  for  the  coming 
decade:  Synergy  is  the  catalyst  to  achieve  a principled, 
balanced,  and  sustained  approach  to  resource 
development  for  Albertans.  Working  together  we 
can  achieve  more. 

Synergy  Alberta 

Synergy  Supporting  Synergy  conference  participants 
clearly  desired  a centralized  support  system  to 
strengthen  the  work  being  done  at  the  local  level. 
This  would  come  to  be  known  as  Synergy  Alberta. 

A steering  committee  and  forty  volunteers  from 
Bonnyville  to  Fincher  Creek — a mix  of  community. 
First  Nations,  industry,  and  government  individuals, 
as  well  as  independent  consultants — came  together 


to  join  the  action  teams  that  would  make  Synergy 
Alberta  a reality. 

Work  in  progress 

Synergy  Alberta  is  a work  in  progress,  with  an  eye  to 
continuous  improvement.  It  strives  to  balance  the 
needs  of  all  synergy  stakeholders,  while  moving 
toward  its  vision.  Expected  to  be  fully  functional  by 
summer  2005,  Synergy  Alberta  will  be  a Calgary- 
based  registered  not-for-profit  society,  with  its  own 
board  of  directors,  manager,  support  staff,  and 
office.  It  will  coordinate  the  information  and  services 
requested  by  local  groups. 


A Web  site  at  www.synergyalberta.ca  is,  for  the  time 
being,  the  primary  source  of  information  about  synergy- 
related  events  and  action  team  progress.  Newsletters, 
the  community  group  list,  events,  and  other  relevant 
resources  and  research  are  posted  there. 

A second  responsibility  of  the  office  will  be  to  stage 
future  synergy  conferences.  Finally,  Synergy  Alberta 
directors  and  the  manager  will  be  responsible  for 
advocating  for  synergy  and  seeking  partnerships 
with  other  sectors,  groups,  and  sponsors. 


Local  chompions 

As  a result  of  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  engaged 
and  passionate  Albertans,  synergy  will  become  a 
partnership  between  local  groups  and  the  provincial 
support  system.  Synergy  Alberta.  While  the  information 
and  services  offered  through  the  office  will  further 
enrich  and  empower  local  groups,  constant 
interaction  with  the  groups  will  be  needed  to 
ensure  that  the  information  and  services  continue 
to  serve  local  needs. 

While  the  ongoing  commitment  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Petroleum  Producers  and  the  EUB  is 


important.  Synergy  Alberta  will  be  looking  tor  other 
energy  industry  associations,  government  agencies 
and  departments,  and  new  sectors,  as  well  as 
committed  community  volunteers,  to  join  the 
movement  toward  improved  relationships  and 
responsible  and  sustainable  development.  >>!>-• 
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Having  good  information  about  what  lies  under- 
ground is  pivotal  to  properly  managing  Alberta's 
resources. 

Included  in  the  EUB's  structure  is  the  Alberta 
Geological  Survey  (AGS).  AGS's  role  is  to  provide 
geoscience  information  and  expertise  to  government, 
industry,  and  the  public  in  support  of  the  sustainable 
development  of  Alberta's  energy  and  mineral 
resources. 

In  pursuing  its  objectives,  AGS  supports  many 
initiatives  that  include  protecting  the  environment 
from  greenhouse  gases,  monitoring  unstable  areas 
such  as  Turtle  Mountain,  where  the  Frank  Slide  took 
place,  researching  unconventional  energy  resources, 
such  as  coalbed  methane  (CBM)  and  oil  sands, 
mapping,  and  even  investigating  the  presence  of 
commercially  viable  diamond  deposits  in  Alberta. 

Geologica!  seqyestr0tlo.11 

Geological  sequestration  consists  of  capturing  gases 
from  industrial  activity  before  they  are  released  into 
the  atmosphere  and  storing  them  underground  in 
suitable  geological  formations.  In  2004,  AGS 
continued  to  evaluate  Alberta's  potential  for 
geological  sequestration  of  the  greenhouse  gas 
carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  and  acid  gases,  a mixture  of 
CO2  and  hydrogen  sulphide  (H2S). 


starting  from  the  scale  of  the  Alberta  basin  and 
ending  at  the  reservoir,  or  site-specific,  scale.  The 
goal  is  to  find  specific  sites  to  test  and  monitor  CO2 
and  acid  gas  storage  in  geological  formations  and 
then  use  the  information  we  learn  to  support  policy 
and  regulatory  efforts. 

Turtle  Mousitairs  mosiltoring  system 

At  4: 1 0 a.m.  on  April  29,  1 903,  30  million  cubic 
metres  of  rock  cascaded  from  the  eastern  face  of 
Turtle  Mountain,  crushing  part  of  the  town  of  Frank, 
Alberta,  and  killing  at  least  70  people.  The  main 
factors  contributing  to  the  instability  of  Turtle 
Mountain  were  geological  structure,  coal  mining 
along  the  east  slope  of  the  mountain,  weather,  and 
seismic  activity  in  the  area. 

The  instability  of  Turtle  Mountain's  South  Peak  has 
been  studied  and  monitored  since  1930. 

On  April  29,  2003,  during  the  centennial  remem- 
brance ceremony  for  the  Frank  Slide,  Premier  Ralph 
Klein  announced  that  the  Province  of  Alberta  would 
commit  to  implementing  a state-of-the-art  monitoring 
system  for  Turtle  Mountain  to  provide  early  warnings 
for  future  rockslides  from  South  Peak.  AGS  provided 
the  geoscience  technical  expertise  for  setting  up  the 
monitoring  system  and  will  conduct  ongoing  moni- 
toring. All  instruments  have  been  installed  and  now, 
in  2005,  the  system  is  being  tested. 


AGS  also  provided  a new  detailed  geological  map 
of  Turtle  Mountain,  which  helps  us  understand  the 
slope's  weaknesses  and  potential  movements  over  time. 

Un€onver6tion0i  gas  ond  oil  sands 

Alberta  is  Canada's  energy  storehouse.  Since  oil 
and  gas  were  first  discovered  in  commercial  quantities 
early  in  the  last  century,  Alberta  has  been  the 
ongoing  focus  of  energy  exploration  and  develop- 
ment in  Canada.  Although  Alberta's  conventional 
oil  and  gas  resen/es  are  in  decline,  there  are 
tremendous  growth  opportunities  in  unconventional 
energy  resources,  such  as  oil  sands  and  CBM. 

To  support  the  responsible  development  of  these 
resources,  AGS  has  focused  on 

conducting  regional  resource  assessments  of 
unconventional  gas  deposits, 

..  studying  the  characteristics  and  producibility  of 
CBM  and  shale  reservoirs  and  bitumen 
deposits, 

conducting  regional  studies  on  the  distribution 
and  nature  of  the  sedimentary  formations  hosting 
unconventional  gas  deposits, 

. supporting  industry  and  government  in  evaluating 
Alberta's  resource  potential, 

providing  information  for  public  policy  development 
regarding  Alberta's  unconventional  energy  future, 
and 

providing  regional  hydrogeological  studies — 
studies  of  groundwater  quality,  quantity,  and 
systems — in  areas  of  oil  sands  and  unconventional 
gas  development. 


To  do  this,  AGS  has  been  identifying  and  evaluating 
the  potential  for  sequestration  sites  in  Alberta, 
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Mapping 

Planning  and  decision-making  related  to  the 
development  of  Alberta's  resources  commonly 
begin  with  a review  of  available  geological  maps. 
Currently  AGS  undertakes  regional  geological  and 
geochemical  mapping,  primarily  in  the  poorly 
mapped  areas  of  northern  Alberta. 

Mapping  activities  by  AGS  serve  many  purposes, 
including  assisting  in  the  discovery  and  development 
of  shallow  gas  plays,  diamonds,  and  other  minerals 
and  aiding  the  energy  and  mineral  industries  in 
exploration  drilling  and  the  protection  of  ground- 
water  resources. 

Diatnond  mines  In  ASberta? 

It's  possible.  The  reason  we  think  so  is  that  Alberta 
has  a type  of  rock  called  kimberlite.  Kimberlite  is 
magma  or  molten  rock  derived  from  deep  within  the 
Earth's  crust — deep  enough  to  sample  and  transport 
diamonds  formed  under  tremendous  pressure  and 
temperature  to  the  Earth's  surface.  Kimberlite  is  the 
main  rock  type  in  which  significant  economically 
viable  diamond  deposits  capable  of  sustained 
profitable  mining  have  been  found.  Economic 
concentrations  of  diamonds  only  occur  in  about  1 
per  cent  of  known  kimberlites  worldwide.  To  date, 
some  48  kimberlite  locations  have  been  discovered 
in  northern  Alberta,  and  many  of  these  contain 
diamonds.  One  location  has  a kimberlite  with  an 
estimated  diamond  grade  of  55  carats  per  100 
tonnes — a potentially  mineable  grade. 

Alberta  has  an  international  reputation  for  having 
tremendous  potential  for  the  discovery  of  an 
economic  diamond  deposit.  Industry  may  pursue 


mining  in  Alberta  if  explorers  can  discover  a kimberlite 
that  has  an  economic  size  and  grade,  like  the 
diamond  mines  currently  operating  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  or  a marginal-grade  kimberlite  with  other 
favourable  geological  and  infrastructure  conditions. 


Alberta,  which  enjoys  significant  revenue  from  the 
oil  and  gas  sector,  has  already  experienced  a 
dramatic  increase  in  exploration  expenditures  from 
diamond  seekers.  Between  1995  and  2004,  mineral 
exploration  companies  in  Alberta  spent  a total  of 
about  Cdn$91  million,  of  which  about  $61  million, 
or  67  per  cent,  was  related  to  diamond  exploration. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  for  diamond  mines, 
Alberta  also  has  potential  for  mines  of  base  metal 
(copper,  lead,  and  zinc),  precious  metal  (gold,  silver, 
and  platinum  group  elements),  uranium,  and  iron. 

Outreach 

At  AGS,  we  love  what  we  do — and  we  love  to  share 
it  with  the  community.  AGS  has  a series  of  presenta- 
tions called  Geology  Is  Everywhere.  Most  recently, 
one  was  given  at  the  Alberta  Teachers  Association 
Science  Council  Conference  2004  at  a workshop 
entitled  Rocks,  Resources,  Elistory  and  Society: 
Connecting  Geology  to  Societal  Desires  and  Needs. 

AGS  also  has  created  Geoscape  Edmonton,  an 
illustrated  poster  featuring  colour  illustrations, 
photographs  and  descriptions  of  the  rock 
formations,  historical  resources,  and  hazards 
and  geology  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River  valley  and  the  Edmonton  region. 

This  high-quality,  98  x 68  cm  (38  x 27 
inch)  poster  is  a resource  for  students 
and  others  interested  in  our  natural  world. 

It  can  be  purchased  for  $10  directly  from 
AGS  (780-422-1927). 

Finally,  AGS's  "Rock  Walk"  article  on  the  AGS  Web 
site  at  www.ags.gov.ab.ca  discusses  the  fascinating 
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Oil  Sands 
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Staff  at  the  EUB's  Fort  McMurray  Regional  Office 
review  applications  for  mineable  oil  sands  projects, 
as  well  as  perform  mine  and  plant  inspections  and 
monitor  growth  in  mineable  oil  sands. 

In  August  2003,  the  EUB  opened  its  Fort  McMurray 
office  to  have  a stronger  presence  in  northeastern 
Alberta  and  sen/e  the  growing  needs  of  the  oil 
sands  mining  industry  and  the  stakeholders  in  the 
area.  As  the  oil  sands  industry  continues  to  grow, 
the  regional  office  plans  to  expand  from  13  full-time 
staff  in  2004  to  1 9 in  2005. 

With  projected  investments  related  to  oil  sands  in  the 
region  expected  to  reach  more  than  $32  billion  in  the 
next  decade,  the  EUB's  first  full-sen/ice  regional  office 
continues  to  prepare  for  the  influx  of  applications  for 
new  projects  and  expansions  on  existing  projects. 

Building  relationships 

The  EUB  is  building  relationships  with  the  various 
stakeholders  and  industry  players  now  that  EUB  staff 
presence  has  grown  considerably  in  the  region. 

EUB  staff  sit  on  a number  of  committees  and  groups 
in  the  region,  including  the  Wood  Buffalo 
Environmental  Association  and  the  Cumulative 
Effects  Management  Association  (CEMA).  CEMA 
works  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations  on 
the  cumulative  environmental  impacts  of  oil  sands 
growth  on  the  ecosystems,  land,  water,  and  air  in 
the  region. 


Through  the  office,  the  EUB  has  become  more 
accessible  to  industry  and  local  stakeholders.  This 
has  allowed  the  EUB  to  better  ensure  that  the  oil 
sands  resource  is  being  developed  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  Albertans. 

Mafor  projects  and  approvals 

In  2004,  two  major  oil  sands  mining  operations — 
Shell  Canada's  Jackpine  Oil  Sands  Project  and 
Canadian  Natural  Resources  Limited's  Horizon  Oil 
Sands  Project — were  approved  with  conditions.  The 
two  projects  were  the  subject  of  joint  EUB/federal 
hearings  held  in  Fort  McMurray  in  2003.  The  Joint 
Panels  in  both  hearings  weighed  a considerable 
amount  of  evidence  from  the  applicants  and 
interveners  before  issuing  their  decisions. 

Each  decision  included  a number  of  conditions — 1 9 
for  Jackpine  and  1 7 for  Horizon — related  to  mining 
operations,  resource  conservation,  and  tailings 
management.  (Tailings  are  a by-product  of  oil  sands 
extraction  consisting  of  water,  coarse  sand,  fine 
minerals,  and  small  amounts  of  bitumen.) 
Conditions  are  generally  requirements  in  addition 
to  or  otherwise  expanding  upon  existing  regulations 
and  guidelines. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Panels  made  recommendations 
respecting  mitigation  of  the  environmental  effects  of 
the  project, 
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Appropriate  Dispute  Resolution 
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After  proving  itself  in  a three-year  pilot  project,  the 
EUB  Appropriate  Dispute  Resolution  (ADR)  program 
is  now  a fundamental  component  of  the  energy 
application  process.  It  is  a voluntary  option  that 
assists  parties  with  difficult  negotiations  about 
proposed  energy  activities. 

The  reality  is  that  industry  and  landowners  are  able 
to  successfully  negotiate  concerns  about  the  vast 
majority  of  proposed  energy  activities.  Fewer  than 
1 per  cent  of  the  energy-related  applications  the 
EUB  received  in  2004  had  outstanding  objections. 
For  a portion  of  these,  parties  engaged  in  ADR, 
often  regarding  situations  that  were  among  the  most 
difficult.  Of  the  131  EUB  staff  facilitations  and  30 
third-party  mediations,  86  per  cent  were  resolved. 

Now  into  its  fourth  year,  ADR  has  high  success  rates 
and  strong  support  from  those  directly  involved.  Of 
those  who  completed  our  survey,  98  per  cent  said 
the  ADR  process  was  worthwhile  and  96  per  cent 
indicated  that  they  would  participate  again  and 
would  recommend  ADR  to  others. 

For  participants  wanting  to  pursue  ADR,  the  length 
of  time  from  first  contact  with  the  EUB  to  the  first 
ADR  meeting  is  usually  two  weeks  to  a month, 
depending  on  whether  participants  choose  EUB  staff 
facilitation  or  third-party  assistance  (see  ADR  Back- 
ground on  next  page). 


Participant  feedback  has  illustrated  the  major 
benefits  of  ADR:  improved  relations,  improved 
understanding  of  the  other  party's  concerns,  and 
a faster  and  less  expensive  process  for  conflict 
resolution  when  compared  to  other  options. 


Strong  Participant  Support 

■ 86  per  cent  resolution  rate 

■ 1 8 hearings  cancelled  due  to  ADR 

■ 96  per  cent  would  participate  in  ADR  again 

■ 90  per  cent  left  with  improved  understanding 

■ 82  per  cent  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with 
the  process 


Starting  with  public  involvement 

The  EUB  expects  applicants  to  identify  parties  that 
would  potentially  be  affected  by  their  proposed 
projects,  notify  them  about  the  projects,  and  attempt 
to  resolve  any  concerns  they  might  have  prior  to 
submitting  an  application. 

With  effective  consultation,  the  number  of  conflicts 
and  the  need  for  ADR  decreases.  The  2003  edition 
of  Guide  56:  Energy  Development  Applications  and 
Schedules  reinforces  and  clarifies  the  importance  of 


early  and  effective  public  engagement  through  the 
inclusion  of  public  involvement  guidelines. 

improving  options  for  difficult  disputes 

In  2003,  several  ADR  cases  did  not  result  in 
resolution  due  to  the  inflexible  and  positional 
approach  taken  by  some  landowner  advisors.  This 
led  to  some  companies  being  reluctant  to  enter  into 
future  ADR  meetings  if  certain  odvisors  were 
involved.  At  the  same  time,  landowners  indicated 
that  they  needed  qualified,  knowledgeable  advisors 
to  assist  them  in  their  direct  negotiations  with  land- 
men  and  that  these  advisors  were  few  in  number. 

In  2004,  the  difficulties  continued,  but  at  a reduced 
rate,  as  several  cases  effectively  used  a Preliminary 
ADR  (PADR)  meeting  to  decide  on  the  appropriate 
scope  of  their  negotiations,  establish  limits  up  front, 
and  select  appropriate  options,  including  an  EUB 
hearing. 

In  future,  it  is  recommended  that  parties  decide  early 
in  their  negotiations  the  need  for  and  role  of  advisors 
and  how  to  effectively  use  their  services.  Further 
options  are  being  considered  by  the  Industry  Land- 
owner  Relations  Committee  and  the  Farmer's  Advocate. 

Complete  csgreemenfs 

It  is  important  for  parties  to  jointly  develop  a list  of 
issues  and  concerns  that  must  be  resolved  in  order 
to  reach  a complete  agreement  at  the  beginning  of 
their  negotiations.  If  the  agreement  does  not  deal 
with  all  issues,  then  the  potential  for  any  agreement 
is  greatly  reduced. 

Compensation  is  frequently  an  issue.  Although 
compensation  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EUB, 
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staff  and  mediators  are  prepared  to  facilitate 
discussions  should  the  parties  request  assistance, 
recognizing  that  staff  cannot  comment  on  the 
appropriateness  of  any  offers. 

New  EUB  facilitation  team 

Facilitation  results  in  2003  showed  a decreased 
resolution  rate,  from  over  84  per  cent  in  the  two 
previous  years  to  74  per  cent  in  2003.  This  decline 
identified  a need  to  develop  a more  formal  frame- 
work for  the  delivery  of  EUB  staff  facilitations. 
Extensive  stakeholder  consultation  led  to  the 
formation  of  a four-member  EUB  facilitation  team 
dedicated  to  and  trained  in  leading  facilitations.  The 
team  has  been  in  place  since  September  2004  and 
the  results  have  rebounded:  87  per  cent  of  the 
cases  addressed  by  the  team  were  resolved,  with  92 
per  cent  of  participants  who  completed  our  survey 
ranking  the  quality  of  service  as  satisfactory  or  better. 

Participant  and  stakeholder  feedback 

Feedback  forms  are  distributed  to  all  participants  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  facilitation  and  mediation. 
The  feedback  is  used  to  evaluate  the  program  and 
identify  issues  and  process  concerns.  If  concerns  or 
suggestions  are  raised  regarding  the  EUB  staff  or 
the  third-party  ADR  professionals,  the  EUB  ADR 
coordinator  holds  follow-up  discussions. 

Complete  details  on  the  EUB  ADR  program  and 
historical  results  are  on  the  EUB  Web  site 
www.eub.gov.ab.ca.  Specific  questions  regarding 
the  use  of  the  EUB  ADR  program  may  be  directed 
to  the  Facilitation  Team  Leader  or  the  ADR 
Coordinator  at  (403)  297-3700. 


ADR  Background 

When  is  ADR  used? 

The- EUB  ADR  program  is  used  when  concerns  and  objections  remain  outstanding  following 
hegotiations  betweeh  landowners  and  companies  or  between  companies  (C2C).  Most-disputes 
resolved  by  the  ADR  process  relate  to  proposed  facility  applications  (wells,  pipelines,  and  plants)  or 
C2C  equity  applications,  such  as  spacing,  pooling,  rateable  take,  and  common  carrier  or  processor. 

ADR  directly  involves  parties;  they  work  collaboratively  to  reach  mutually  agreeable  solutions.  ADR 
■helps  parties,  understand  resolution  options  and  processes  that  will  assist  them  in  developing  a clear 
understanding  of  their  concerns,  issues,  and  interests  and  then  in  jointly  defining  resolution  options. 

The  two-  main  components  of  the  EUB's  ADR  program  are  EUB  staff  facilitation  and  third-party 
assistance  from  ADR  professional  service  providers  and  mediators. 

EUB  staff  facilitation 

EUB  staff  assist  parties  in  understanding  regulatory-  requirements: and  facilitate  meetings  to  discover 
mutually  agreeable  options.  Staff  facilitation  usually  occurs  prior  to  a company  submitting  an 
application  but  after  the  company  has  attempted  to  resolve  the  concerns  of  stakeholders.  Staff 
normally  assist  through  direct  meetings  or  by  speaking  with  each  of  the  involved  parties. 

Third-party  assistance 

'Third-party  professional  service  providers  and  mediators  are  used  in  more  complex  disputes  to 
develop  win-win  outcomes.  They  may  be  used  when  there  are  concerns  about  deadlines,  disputes 
involving  multiple  parties,  or  difficulties  engaging  other  parties.  The  first  step  involving  third-party 
■professionals  is  a.  Preliminary  ADR  (PADR)  meeting,  at  which  parties,  assisted  by  the  professional, 
discuss,  proced-ures  arid  reach  agreement  on  hovv  to  proceed,  which  often  involves  mediation. 

The -importance  of.  this  initial,  meetihg  has  become  increasingly  clear  as  several  unresolved  disputes 
have  been  linked  to  rushed  or  incomplete' PADR  meetings. 
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Coalbed  Methane 

2004 


Interest  in  coalbed  methane  (CBM),  an  unconven- 
tional gas  source  also  called  natural  gas  in  coal, 
continues  to  grow.  During  2004,  EUB  staff  were 
involved  in  researching,  assessing,  and  providing 
Albertans  with  information  about  this  emerging 
resource. 

Different  jurisdictions,  different 
development 

Increased  information  and  communication  with 
stakeholders  throughout  the  province  in  2004 
enabled  EUB  staff  to  further  highlight  the  numerous 
differences  between  CBM  development  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Alberta.  From  geology  to 
production  history  to  regulatory  controls,  few 
parallels  can  be  drawn  between  the  U.S.  experience 
and  Alberta  activity. 

The  development  of  gas  in  coal  seams  is  subject  to 
the  same  drilling,  production,  and  operational 
regulations  as  other  natural  gas  development.  This 
includes  rules  that  address  water  production  and 
surface  disturbance  issues. 

Although  strictly  regulated  through  current  EUB  rules 
and  regulations,  CBM  development  concerns  continue 
to  surface.  For  this  reason,  EUB  representatives 
made  a concerted  effort  in  2004  to  create  an 
understanding  of  CBM  and  show  that  the  EUB  is 
prepared  to  handle  its  development. 


The  EUB  attended  or  provided  information  to 
dozens  of  community,  professional,  and  industry- 
related  sessions  province  wide,  including  presenta- 
tions on  stakeholder  day  at  the  Canadian  Society 
for  Unconventional  Gas  Conference  in  Calgary. 

auM'  diUci 
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Public  consultation 

Even  with  strict  regulation  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  CBM  in  Alberta,  given  stakeholder  concerns, 
there  is  a need  to  review  existing  regulations.  In 
2003,  an  extensive  public  consultation  program  was 
initiated  by  the  Alberta  Government's  Department  of 
Energy.  Involved  in  the  consultation  were  the  EUB, 
Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development, 
Alberta  Environment,  Alberta  Innovation  and 
Sustainable  Development,  and  Sustainable  Resource 
Development,  along  with  many  stakeholder  groups. 


The  intent  of  the  public  consultation  was  to  provide 
information  about  CBM  in  a coordinated  fashion 
and  to  solicit  feedback  from  Albertans  on  existing 
regulations  and  potential  future  directions. 

Sessions  took  place  in  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
Wetaskiwin,  Stettler,  Barrhead,  Strathmore,  Drayton 
Valley,  Pincher  Creek,  and  Grande  Prairie.  The 
sessions  were  well  attended,  and  EUB  staff  provided 
a comprehensive  overview  of  CBM  regulation  and 
fielded  many  questions  from  the  audiences. 

The  issues 

Consistent  issues  arose  out  of  the  CBM  public 
consultation  and  numerous  EUB  presentations 
throughout  2004.  The  issues  are  now  being 
examined  by  the  CBM  Multi-stakeholder  Advisory 
Committee  (MAC),  which  consists  of  public,  EUB, 
government,  and  industry  representatives. 

Working  groups  with  broad  stakeholder  representation 
were  set  up  by  MAC  to  provide  reports  on  various 
CBM-related  issues.  These  working  groups  were 
responsible  for  categorizing,  prioritizing,  and  striving 
for  consensus  on  how  to  best  address  CBM-related 
issues.  The  working  groups  continue  to  provide 
updates  to  MAC. 

Royalty  Working  Group  reviews  the  existing  royalty 
framework  and  examines  CBM  economics. 
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Mineral  Tenure  Working  Group  examinines 
ownership  of  CBM  and  the  administration  of 
Crown  agreements. 

Surface/Air  Working  Group  examines  landowner 
communication,  consultation,  and  information 
exchange,  as  well  as  planning  and  quality-of-life 
issues. 

Water  Working  Group  looks  into  the  potential 
impact  of  CBM  development  on  groundwater  and 
surface  water,  produced  water  management 
strategies,  and  information  dissemination  about 
general  water  issues. 

Tracking  development 

While  much  of  the  province  holds  potential  for  CBM 
production,  actual  CBM  development  and  related 
information,  such  as  production  data,  are  still  limited 
in  Alberta.  The  public,  industry,  and  government 
have  requested  a complete  and  systematic  tracking 
of  CBM  activity.  Part  of  the  EUB's  response  to  this 
need  was  the  issuance  of  EUB  Bulletin  2004-21: 
Changes  to  Well  Statuses  for  Wells  Completed  in 
Coals  and  Tracking  of  Coalbed  Methane  in  Alberta. 

Bulletin  2004-21  enables  the  EUB  to  differentiate 
CBM  production  from  conventional  gas  production. 
The  information  will  be  used  to  generate  and  make 
publicly  available  updates  on  CBM  activity  and 
production  in  Alberta  during  these  early  stages  of 
development.  A first  step  in  this  regard  was  the 
issuance  of  EUB  Bulletin  2004-20:  Coalbed 
Methane  Well  List  to  December  31,  2003,  which 
provided  a list  of  CBM  wells  in  Alberta  to  year-end 
2003. 


Tracking  CBM  development  as  it  progresses  enables 
the  EUB  to  assess  the  areas  and  coals  being  targeted 
for  CBM  development  and  the  areas  that  may  be 
the  focus  of  future  CBM  development. 


Coalbed  methane  development  in  Alberta  is  in  the 
early  stages.  As  activity  increases,  the  EUB  will 
continue  to  focus  on  communication,  collaboration, 
and  consultation,  as  well  as  regulatory  and  technical 
matters, 


Coat-bearing  Strata  with 
CBM  Potential 

pT|  Horseshoe  Canyon,  including 
Belly  River  where  it  overlaps 

I I Mannville 

Q Ardley 
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Bitumen  Conservation 

The  EUB's  role  as  a decision  maker  balancing 
competing  interests  was  highlighted  in  2004  by 
the  bitumen  conservation  issue. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  the  EUB  has  consulted  with 
industry,  held  public  hearings,  and  gathered 
information  regarding  the  effects  of  gas  production 
on  the  ultimate  recovery  of  crude  bitumen  in  a 
specific  area  of  concern:  the  geological  strata 
known  as  the  Wabiskaw-McMurray  located  within 
the  Athabasca  Oil  Sands  Area.  The  EUB's  authority 
and  process  have  been  legally  challenged  several 
times,  and  in  each  case  the  EUB  has  actively 
responded  and  stood  behind  its  approach. 

Whot's  at  stoke? 

The  bitumen  conservation  issue  centres  on  areas 
where  natural  gas  may  be  in  contact  with  significant 
bitumen  resources.  When  that  natural  gas  is  extracted, 
there  is  a drop  in  pressure  within  the  gas  zones. 
Evidence  indicates  that  this  leads  to  a risk  of  bitumen 
loss,  as  bitumen  may  not  then  be  recovered  through 
existing  thermal  recovery  techniques,  such  as  steam- 
assisted  gravity  drainage  (SAGD). 

Managing  conservation  issues  is  about  risk  manage- 
ment and  finding  a prudent  path  forward,  in  delib- 
erating the  relative  merits  of  continuing  production 
of  one  resource  at  the  risk  of  losing  another,  the 
EUB  considers  many  factors,  including  what  may  be 
recovered  or  lost  in  the  long  term. 


The  history  of  the  issue 


After  receiving  submissions  from  several  oil  sands 
leaseholders  regarding  their  concerns  about  the 
potential  adverse  effects  of  gas  production  on  bitumen 
recovery,  the  EUB  held  a general  inquiry  on  the 
matter  and  issued  its  report  in  March  1998.  The 
report  concluded  that  some  gas  production  posed  a 
risk  to  the  conservation  of  a huge  bitumen  resource 
and  that  regulatory  intervention  was  required. 
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That  intervention  began  with  the  EUB 

grandfathering  gas  production  from  wells  drilled 
and  completed  prior  to  July  1 , 1 998 — in  other 
words,  allowing  it  to  continue  based  on  previous 
circumstances,  making  it  clear  that  continued 
production  was  subject  to  any  application 
submitted  by  oil  sands  leaseholders  or  the  EUB 
raising  concerns,  and 


requiring  approval  for  production  of  gas  after 
July  1 , 1 998.  New  applications  for  gas  production 
must  show  that  the  gas  is  not  associated  with 


bitumen  or,  if  it  is,  why  gas  production  should  be 
allowed,  considering  the  potential  effect  on  future 
bitumen  recovery.' 

The  EUB  subsequently  conducted  two  public  hearings 
on  the  bitumen  conservation  issue:  one  for  an 
application  by  Gulf  Canada  Resources  Limited  for 
the  shut-in  of  gas  production  in  the  Surmont  area 
and  another  for  a number  of  applications  related  to 
the  production  and  shut-in  of  gas  in  the  Chard- 
Leismer  area. 

The  two  hearings  each  took  about  two  years  to 
complete  and  addressed  only  about  one-quarter  of 
the  total  grandfathered  wells  in  the  area  of  concern. 
Considering  the  level  of  pressure  depletion  in  the 
gas  zones,  the  EUB  concluded  that  the  bitumen 
conservation  matter  required  immediate  action  and 
that  a different  process  to  address  grandfathered 
production  had  to  be  developed. 

So  the  EUB  took  a different  approach  and  defined 
the  bitumen  conservation  problem  in  the  Athabasca 
Oil  Sands  area,  proposed  action  the  EUB  would 
take  to  resolve  the  issue,  and  presented  a policy 
statement  with  details  so  that  all  parties  would 
understand  how  the  EUB  was  considering  moving 
forward. 2 After  public  meetings  to  gather  feedback 
on  this  approach,  the  EUB  ordered  the  interim  shut-in 


' Interim  Directive  (ID)  99-1;  Gas/Bitumen  Production  in 
Oil  Sands  Areas:  Application,  Notification  and  Drilling 
Requirements. 

2 General  Bulletin  (GB)  2003-16:  Proposed  Conservation 
Policy  Affecting  Gas  Production  in  Athabasca  Wabiskaw- 
McMurray  Oil  Sands  Areas. 
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of  Wabiskaw-McMurray  gas  production  from  938 
wells.  Temporary  exemptions  were  offered  to  gas 
operators  that  believed  their  gas  production  was  not 
in  contact  with  bitumen.  As  well,  the  EUB  called  for  a 
regional  geological  study  of  the  Wabiskaw-McMurray 
and  a phased  process  to  more  accurately  identify 
gas  that  is  in  contact  with  Wabiskaw-McMurray 
bitumen  in  the  Athabasca  Oil  Sands  Area. 

2004  report 

On  January  2,  2004,  an  EUB/industry  team  of  27 
full-time  EUB  geologists  and  engineers  and  15 
other  representatives  from  1 1 companies  released 
a regional  geological  study  of  the  Wabiskaw- 
McMurray  for  a large  part  of  the  area  of  concern. 

Over  four  months,  the  team  members  put  in  almost 
1 7 person-years  of  work.  They  examined  about 
3600  well  logs  and  6600  boxes  of  core  samples 
from  about  136  townships,  or  roughly  12  950 
square  kilometres.  Laid  end  to  end,  the  core  samples 
would  measure  nearly  10  kilometres.  The  team  also 
evaluated  3280  wells  for  the  presence  of  gas  and 
bitumen,  including  wells  that  were  operating, 
suspended,  or  abandoned. 

The  study  identified  where  natural  gas  is  in  contact 
with  bitumen  in  the  area  of  concern.  The  next  step 
was  for  EUB  staff  to  use  this  valuable  information  to 
make  recommendations  about  the  production  status 
of  specific  gas  intervals,  in  other  words,  production 
from  different  specific  geological  zones  that  the 
wells  encountered. 

Following  the  release  of  an  EUB  Staff  Submission 
Group's'*  recommendations  regarding  specific  gas 
intervals, 5 gas  and  bitumen  producers  had  the 


opportunity  to  challenge  any  recommendation  at 
two  interim  hearings.  The  interim  hearings  only 
allowed  evidence  assessing  whether  gas  was 
associated  with  potentially  recoverable  bitumen, 
so  that  the  Board  panel  could  make  informed 
decisions  quickly,  before  bitumen  potentially 
became  unrecoverable. 

From  March  10  to  April  1 , 2004,  the  EUB  Staff 
Submission  Group  and  interested  parties  brought 
foward  their  evidence  in  a public  hearing,  where 
other  affected  parties  could  test  their  evidence 
through  cross-examination. 

In  June,  the  EUB  issued  Decision  2004-045, 
Order  04-001 , and  Order  04-002,  resulting  in 

the  shut-in  of  Wabiskaw-McMurray  natural  gas  in 
1 651  intervals,  totalling  about  280  billion  cubic 
feet  (bcf)  (about  0.7  per  cent)  of  Alberta's 
remaining  natural  gas  resei'ves,  or  about  45  bcf 
(about  0.9  per  cent)  of  Alberta's  2003  annual 
natural  gas  production,  and 

the  conservation  of  about  25.5  billion  barrels  of 
potentially  recoverable  Wabiskaw-McMurray 
bitumen  that  is  in  contact  with  the  shut-in  gas. 
The  bitumen  conserved  is  about  1 4.6  per  cent  of 
Alberta's  remaining  bitumen  reserves. 

In  July,  the  EUB  issued  Decision  2004-062  and 
Order  04-003  regarding  the  status  of  76  intervals 
originally  considered  in  the  previous  Chard-Leismer 
hearing:  56  were  shut  in  and  20  were  allowed  to 
continue  to  produce. 

The  energy  content  of  the  bitumen  reserves  at  risk 
and  conserved  through  these  decisions  and  orders 
is  about  500  times  larger  than  the  energy  content 


of  the  shut-in  natural  gas  production. 

A prehearing  meeting  was  held  on  September  15, 
2004,  to  determine  the  scope  of,  process  for,  and 
participants  in  a final  public  hearing  on  this  matter.^ 
Since  the  interim  hearings  only  dealt  with  evidence 
assessing  whether  gas  was  associated  with  potentially 
recoverable  bitumen,  a final  hearing  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  all  evidence  can  be  brought  forward 
and  tested  on  the  question  of  the  risk  that  gas 
production  poses  to  potentially  recoverable  bitumen. 
Therefore,  a final  hearing  will  allow  for  full 
consideration  of  all  issues,  with  no  restrictions  on 
the  evidence  parties  may  present,  so  long  as  the 
issues  and  evidence  are  relevant. 

The  EUB  recognizes  the  importance  of  this  issue  to 
industry  and  to  citizens  across  Alberta  and  will 
continue  to  move  forward  to  ensure  a fair  and 
balanced  approach  to  bitumen  conservation, 

3 Report  2003-A:  Athabasca  Wabiskaw-McMurray 
Regional  Geological  Study. 

'*  A Staff  Submission  Group  is  a group  of  EUB  staff 
members  that  participate  in  an  EUB  proceeding  the 
same  as  the  other  parties  to  the  proceeding.  They  are 
segregated  from  the  Board  panel  and  other  EUB  staff 
involved  in  the  proceeding.  They  submit  evidence,  cross- 
examine  other  parties'  witnesses,  are  cross-examined 
themselves  on  their  evidence,  and  present  final  arguments 
to  the  Board  panel. 

3 Staff  Submission  Group  Recommendations  for  Production 
Status  of  Gas  Wells,  Athabasca  Wabiskaw-McMurray. 

* Decision  2004-088:  Phase  3 Final  Proceeding  Under 
Bitumen  Conservation  Requirements  Athabasca 
Wabiskaw-McMurray — Prehearing  Meeting  Dec/s/on. 
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Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas 


Sour  gas  is  natural  gas  that  contains  measurable 
amounts  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (H2S),  a toxic 
substance  that  can  be  poisonous  to  humans  and 
animals. 

Albertans  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  people  of  Alberta  own  and  control 
most  of  these  resources.  The  government,  in  turn, 
is  responsible  to  the  people  for  managing  those 
resources  wisely.  In  Alberta  those  resources  are  in 
world-class  abundance.  For  example,  in  terms  of 
natural  gas,  Alberta  is  the  world's  third  largest 
producer  and  second  largest  gas  exporter,  behind 
only  Russia.'  Half  of  Alberta's  oil  and  gas  production 
is  exported  to  the  United  States,  with  Alberta  being 
responsible  for  providing  about  5 per  cent  of  U.S. 
oil  imports  and  about  12  per  cent  of  U.S.  natural 
gas  imports. 2 About  one-third  of  all  the  gas  produced 
in  Alberta  is  termed  "sour"  because  of  its  H2S  content. 

Stringent  safety  requirements  are  in  place  for  the 
exploration,  production,  and  processing  of  sour  gas. 
Sour  gas  drilling  must  use  specialized  drilling  rigs 
with  multiple  safety  systems,  and  specialized  training 
is  required  for  drilling  rig  crews.  Pipelines  that  carry 
sour  gas  are  equipped  with  automatic  shut-off 
valves,  which  are  designed  to  close  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  change  in  pressure  in  the  pipeline,  and 
sophisticated  internal  inspection  devices  called 
"pigs"  are  used  regularly  to  inspect  pipelines  for 
defects  or  corrosion.  Sour  gas  processing  plants 


make  use  of  specialized  equipment,  processes,  air 
monitors,  and  highly  trained  professional  staff. 

In  addition,  all  sour  gas  wells,  pipelines,  and  process- 
ing plants  are  required  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
exercise  site-specific  emergency  response  plans, 
which  are  reviewed  and  approved  by  highly  trained 
staff  of  the  EUB. 

The  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas  Initiative 

The  significant  growth  of  Alberta's  economy  since 
the  1990s  has  led  to  more  petroleum  companies 
than  ever  before  and  dramatic  increases  in  petroleum 
industry  activity  levels.  These  increased  activity  levels 
include  more  intense  sour  gas  development,  taking 
place  closer  to  people. 


This  trend  resulted  in  increased  community  concern. 
The  public  began  to  question  health  and  safety 
issues  around  sour  gas  development,  along  with 
worries  about  emergency  response  should  an 
incident  occur,  as  well  as  property  values. 
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The  vision  of  the  EUB  is  to  have  a regulatory  frame- 
work that  inspires  public  confidence.  As  the  1990s 
ended,  it  was  obvious  that  public  confidence  was 
not  being  maintained;  in  fact,  there  appeared  to  be 
a decrease  in  public  confidence  and  an  increase  in 
public  anxiety  about  sour  gas  development. 

The  EUB  recognized  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  restore  the  public's  confidence  that  sour  gas  can 
be  developed  safely. 

Advisory  Committee  ©o  FSSG 

In  January  2000,  the  EUB  struck  the  Provincial 
Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas. 
Its  mandate  was  to  review  and  assess  public  health 
and  safety  related  requirements  being  applied  to  the 
approval,  development,  and  operation  of  facilities 
respecting  Alberta's  sour  natural  gas  resources.  It 
was  chaired  by  a former  chairman  of  the  EUB,  who 
was  also  a member  of  the  Lodgepole  Blowout 
Inquiry  in  1983.  Members  of  the  committee  included 
medical  professionals,  academics  specializing  in  risk 
research,  representatives  from  Eirst  Nations,  rural 
and  urban  government,  various  other  provincial 


departments,  the  land  development  industry,  and 
members  of  the  public. 

The  committee  embarked  on  an  extensive  research 
and  information  gathering  process  that  took  a full 
year.  Papers  and  presentations  were  compiled,  and 
two  rounds  of  visits  were  made  to  more  than  15 
towns  around  Alberta  that  had  direct  involvement  in 
sour  gas  development.  Ten  discussion  sessions  were 
held  with  various  Eirst  Nations  groups,  and  written 
submissions  were  sought  from  other  aboriginal 
organizations.  A telephone  survey  was  conducted, 
an  e-mail  address  and  Web  site  were  established, 
and  the  committee  also  welcomed  phone  calls,  letters, 
faxes,  and  personal  visits  from  interested  parties. 

All  in  all,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Safety 
and  Sour  Gas  spoke  to  thousands  of  Albertans.  As 
a result  of  this  hard  work,  the  initiative  won  an  inter- 
national award  in  2001  from  the  prestigious  London, 
England,  based  Institute  of  Petroleum  for  the  best 
energy-related  public  consultation  project  worldwide. 


In  December  2000,  the  committee  presented  the 
EUB  with  the  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas:  Findings 
and  Recommendations  Final  Report,  which  contained 
87  detailed  recommendations.  All  of  these  are 
directed  towards  four  areas: 

providing  a better  understanding  of  sour  gas, 
improving  the  sour  gas  regulatory  system, 

reducing  the  impacts  of  sour  gas  on  public  health 
and  safety,  and,  perhaps  most  important, 

improving  the  communications  and  consultation 
that  take  place  with  the  public  on  all  sour  gas 
matters. 

This  report  is  available  on  the  EUB  Web  site  at 
www.eub.gov.ab.ca,  which  also  has  links  to  a series 
of  pages  on  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas,  including 
semi-annual  and  annual  progress  reports. 

Upon  receiving  the  Findings  and  Recommendations 
Final  Report  from  the  committee,  the  EUB  immediately 
pledged  publicly  to  address  all  87  recommendations. 
A team  of  senior  EUB  staff  was  put  in  place,  with  an 
annual  budget  of  nearly  $3  million.  This  initiative 
remained  active  throughout  2004. 

’ Alberta  in  the  World,  August  2004,  Alberta  International 
and  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

2 Alberta  in  the  World,  August  2004,  Alberta  International 
and  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
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Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas 


As  the  regulator,  the  EUB  strives  to  maintain  a 
regulatory  balance  between  energy  development 
and  the  key  issues  of  public  and  environmental  safety. 

This  balance  can  be  difficult.  Discovery  of  sour  gas 
pools  offer  the  public  benefits  from  direct  employment 
opportunities  and  royalties  paid  into  provincial 
coffers  and  indirectly  from  the  economic  spin-offs 
of  this  type  of  energy  development.  But  there  are 
opponents  to  sour  gas  development  as  well.  Some 
argue  that  sour  gas  is  just  too  dangerous  to  be 
produced  at  all,  while  others  appear  at  public 
meetings  and  hearings  to  deal  with  the  risk  of  sour 
gas  development  by  asking  tough  questions  and 
holding  the  industry  (and  the  regulator)  to  ever 
higher  standards. 

During  2004,  the  Public  Safety  and  Sour  Gas 
(PSSG)  initiative  remained  the  number-one  priority 
of  the  EUB.  More  than  200  staff  have  been 
engaged  in  addressing  the  87  recommendations 
made  to  the  EUB  at  the  end  of  2000.  As  well,  the 
EUB  is  actively  involving  numerous  external  stake- 
holders, from  individuals  to  regional  health  authorities, 
various  nongovernmental  organizations,  and  other 
government  departments. 

By  the  end  of  2004,  work  had  been  completed  or 
nearly  completed  on  rnore  than  60  of  the  87 
recommendations,  and  significant  work  was  under 
way  on  all  of  the  remaining  recommendations. 


The  initiative  involves  significant  work  on  numerous 
technical,  scientific,  health,  operations  and  regulatory 
reviews  broken  down  across  five  broad  categories: 

Health  Effects  and  Sour  Gas  Research 
v Sour  Gas  Development  Planning  and  Approval 
■:  Sour  Gas  Operations 
Emergency  Preparedness 

Information,  Communications,  and  Consultation 

We  are  seeing  some  outstanding  successes  in  all 
five  categories. 

^004, 
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Health  effects  and  sour  gas  research 

There  are  seven  recommendations  related  to  health 
effects  and  research.  In  large  part,  the  work 
completed  to  date  was  carried  out  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Alberta  Health  and  Wellness  (AHW), 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  set  direction,  policy,  and 
standards  for  health.  AHW  sets  priorities  based  on 
health  needs  and  determines  the  scope  of  the 


financial,  capital,  and  human  resources  required  for 
the  health  care  system. 

The  challenge  for  the  EUB  and  AHW  was  to  direct 
the  work  related  to  sour  gas  into  practical  applications 
with  measurable  benefits  for  Albertans.  The  key  was 
determining  the  best  way  to  tie  such  items  as  health 
effects  information,  sour  gas  research,  a coordinated 
medical  response  to  H2S,  and  an  exposure  registry 
into  a usable  framework. 

A solution  appeared  as  a result  of  governments  and 
stakeholders  talking  together.  Back  in  November 
1998,  before  the  PSSG  initiative  even  began,  the 
Clean  Air  Strategic  Alliance  (CASA)  had  proposed  a 
Comprehensive  Human  Health  Monitoring  System 
(CHHMS)  to  its  board  of  directors.  CASA  is  a non- 
profit association  of  senior  representatives  from 
environmental  and  health-related  groups,  industry, 
and  government  whose  mandate  is  to  "develop  and 
apply  a comprehensive  air  quality  management 
system  for  Alberta." 

The  EUB  and  AHW  realized  that  components  of  the 
proposed  CHHMS  could  tie  in  very  nicely  with  the 
health-related  work  of  the  PSSG  initiative.  CASA 
agreed  that  there  was  an  apparent  synergy,  and 
now  a team  led  by  AHW  and  supported  by  the  EUB 
and  Health  Canada,  among  others,  including 
CASA,  is  developing  a one-year  pilot  air-quality 
health  monitoring  system  aimed  for  launch  in 
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micl-2005.  As  2004  drew  to  a close,  funding 
options  for  conducting  the  pilot  were  being  examined. 

The  proposed  human  health  and  air  quality 
monitoring  system  will  allow  members  of  the  public 
across  Alberta  to  access  medical  professionals  via  a 
health  complaints  1 -800  telephone  number.  Should 
an  incident  occur  where  the  public  requires  immediate 
medical  advice,  regulators,  such  as  the  EUB  and 
Alberta  Environment,  can  refer  the  public  to  the 
system's  medical  professionals.  While  these  health 
care  providers  give  medical  advice,  they  also  gather 
health  information  into  a computer  software  system 
that  supports  the  collection  of  a standard  set  of  data. 

This  system  has  the  potential  to  be  used  as  a tracking 
and  evaluation  system  based  on  actual  respiratory 
complaints.  It  could  be  used  to  assist  in  determining 
further  research  into  sour  gas,  and  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  used  as  a de  facto  exposure  registry  to  track 
health  complaints. 

As  well,  in  support  of  a coordinated,  consistent 
medical  response  to  H2S  exposure,  new  clinical 
practice  guidelines  for  H2S  exposure  have  been 
developed  by  a clinical  physician  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alberta  Medical  Association  and  AHW.  These 
guidelines  will  be  used  by  medical  professionals 
everywhere,  including  those  involved  with  the  CHHMS. 

Benefits  of  CHHMS  to  the  public  include  having  a 
single  telephone  number  for  contact  and  access  to 
immediate  medical  advice,  which  is  particularly 
important  during  emergency  situations  and  for  those 
living  in  remote  areas. 


Sour  gcss  development  planning 
and  approval 

There  are  25  recommendations  related  to  sour  gas 
development,  planning,  and  approval.  As  of  the  end 
of  the  year,  1 8 of  these  were  either  complete  or  in 
the  process  of  being  completed. 

A group  of  four  recommendations  involves  having 
the  EUB  coordinate  with  other  involved  jurisdictions 
regarding  the  impact  of  sour  gas  on  public  safety 
and  ensure  that  overlaps  are  handled  efficiently. 

The  EUB's  Law  Branch  has  researched  and  prepared 
a working  paper  to  clarify  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  some  20  organizations  respecting  public  safety 
and  sour  gas.  The  Law  Branch  is  now  in  the  process 
of  discussing  initial  findings  with  relevant  stakeholders 
to  identify  gaps  and  overlaps  and  examine  how 
these  may  be  addressed.  EUB  legal  staff  have  also 
been  examining  First  Nations  jurisdictional  issues 
and  have  included  sections  in  the  working  paper 
about  federal  and  provincial  jurisdiction  over 
reserve  lands,  as  well  as  on  band  and  tribal 
councils,  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada, 
the  Indian  Oil  and  Gas  Commission,  the  Indian 
Resource  Council,  and  Metis  Settlements. 


May  2004.  The  bulletin  included  recommended 
practices  designed  for  two  purposes: 

1) To  have  energy  companies  conduct  proliferation 
assessments  for  critical  sour  wells,  pipelines,  and 
facilities.  The  intent  is  to  reduce  the  impact  on 
people  by  using  existing  sour  gas  facilities  where 
possible  and  ensuring  that  there  is  no  unnecessary 
duplication  of  sour  facilities. 

2)  To  have  companies  disclose  to  communities  existing 
and  future  development  plans  where  sour  gas  is 
involved  near  people  and  to  encourage  applica- 
tions for  wells  and  related  facilities,  such  as  sour 
gas  pipelines,  to  be  filed  together. 

A two-year  trial  use  of  these  recommended  practices 
began  in  spring  2004.  During  this  trial  period,  EUB 
staff  and  industry  proactively  support  use  of  the 
recommended  practices  and  gather  data  on  their 
use  and  effectiveness.  As  well,  a multistakeholder 
committee  meets  regularly,  developing  an  evaluation 
process  and  consulting  with  community  groups. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  a series  of  five 
recommendations  includes  the  development  of  a 
new  method  for  calculating  emergency  planning 


Another  series  of  three  recommendations  relates  to 
companies  planning  a sour  gas  development  program 
near  people.  The  intent  of  these  recommendations 
is  to  reduce  impacts  on  communities  through 
improved  planning  and  coordination  of  sour  gas 
development  and  more  effective  communication 
between  energy  companies  and  landowners.  These 
three  recommendations  brought  about  the  issuance 
of  Bulletin  2004-08:  Sour  Gas  Development 
Planning  and  Proliferation  Assessment,  released  in 
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zones  (EPZs)  within  emergency  response  plans  (ERPs) 
for  sour  gas  wells,  sour  pipelines,  and  sour  gas 
processing  facilities.  The  new  method  will  change 
how  EPZs  are  calculated  and  replace  the  existing 
EUB  system.  In  November  2004,  the  EUB  hosted  a 
multistakeholder  discussion  on  this  new  method  to 
provide  opportunity  for  broad  stakeholder  input  into 
the  process. 

The  new  method  proposes  the  use  of  an  improved, 
modern,  scientific  model  to  calculate  an  EPZ.  An 
EPZ  is  a priority  emergency  response  area  where 
preplanned  actions  are  taken  to  protect  people  in 
the  unlikely  event  of  a sour  gas  release.  The  EUB  is 
proposing  the  new  method  based  on  the  belief  that 
using  better  science  and  technology  provides  for  a 
more  realistic,  yet  still  cautious,. approach  to  emer- 
gency planning.  The  goal  in  effective  emergency 
planning  is  to  prevent  exposure  to  any  levels  of  H2S 
by  taking  early,  effective,  and  preplanned  public 
protective  actions.  A report  to  the  Board  of  the 
EUB  was  being  prepared  at  year-end.  Details  on 
this  work  can  be  found  on  the  EUB  Web  site  at 
www.eub.gov.ab.ca. 

Sour  gas  oper0tl©rss 

There  are  18  recommendations  that  involve  sour 
gas  operations.  As  of  year-end,  1 5 of  these  were 
either  complete  or  being  completed. 

The  EUB  undertook  to  review  regulatory 
requirements  for 

converting  a sweet  gas  facility  to  sour  gas 

operation,  and 

suspending  older  sour  gas  wells  that  had  not 

produced  for  10  or  more  years  and  reactivating 

those  wells. 


A review  was  also  conducted  on  the  need  to  publicize 
requirements  for  converting  a sweet  gas  pipeline  to 
sour  usage. 

A project  team  of  senior  EUB  staff  conducted  a 
review  of  existing  rules  and  regulations  and  made 
appropriate  changes.  These  include  new  well 
suspension  requirements,  which  resulted  in 
Directive  0J3:  Suspension  Requirements  for  Wells, 
issued  in  December  2004.  This  directive  relates  to 
about  42  000  wells  in  Alberta  that  have  been  inactive 
for  over  one  year — many  for  over  25  years.  For 
more  information  about  Directive  013,  see  page  10. 

Another  recommendation  was  that  "the  EUB,  in 
conjunction  with  industry  and  appropriate  educational 
institutions,  confirm  or  establish  the  necessary 
requirements  to  ensure  adequate  training  and 
knowledge  of  sour  gas  workers." 

Obviously,  proper  education  and  training  are  critical 
to  working  with  sour  gas,  and  the  EUB  has  always 
taken  this  matter  very  seriously.  To  satisfy  the  intent 
of  this  recommendation,  the  EUB  carried  out  a 
thorough  review  of  employee  training  requirements. 
The  review  found  that  requirements  were  outlined  in 
broad,  general  terms  in  legislation,  and  that  these 
general  terms  became  more  specific  in  regulation 
and/or  industry  practice.  The  review  indicated  that 
all  identified  legislated  and  regulated  training 
requirements  are  being  provided  by  existing  training 
providers. 

The  EUB  believes  that  this  review  verifies  that  current 
delivery  of  programs  meets  the  training  requirements 
for  workers  on  wells,  pipelines,  and  facilities  and 
confirms  that  industry  is  committed  to  supporting  the 
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necessary  training  and  certification  processes  for 
oilfield  workers. 

Emergency  preparedness 

All  1 2 of  the  recommendations  that  directly  deal 
with  various  aspects  of  emergency  preparedness  are 
either  complete  or  being  completed.  Another  7 
related  recommendations  are  listed  under  more 
specific  headings,  such  as  that  for  a change  in 
method  for  calculating  EPZs,  which  is  discussed 
under  the  Sour  Gas  Development  Planning  and 
Approval  heading.  When  a recommendation  affects 
more  than  one  area,  all  of  the  involved  work  groups 
coordinate  work  on  it. 

In  2004,  a draft  ERP  assessment  protocol  was 
completed  and  three  pilot  projects  to  test  the 
protocol  were  held 

1) to  actively  review  and  assess  an  ERP  to  make 
certain  that  the  plan  can  be  implemented  in  a 
meaningful  way,  including  coordinating  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  all  potential  responders,  and 

2)  to  assist  in  identifying  resource  requirements  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  assessment  protocol. 
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Stakeholder  feedback  was  sought  on  the  pilot 
projects,  and  the  results  of  the  pilots  will  be  used 
to  further  refine  the  protocol  and  to  work  towards 
implementing  a full-scale  assessment  program. 

The  EUB's  Guide  71:  Emergency  Preparedness  and 
Response  Requirements  for  the  Upstream  Petroleum 
Industry  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  is  known  as 
a living  document,  in  that  it  is  continuously  improved 
as  science  and  technology  advance.  The  EUB 
constantly  works  with  industry,  government,  the  public, 
and  stakeholders,  such  as  the  Council  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  to  improve  this  guide,  which  is 
available  on  the  EUB  Web  site  and  is  recommended 
reading  for  anyone  involved  in  an  ERR 

information,  communicatlors,  and 
consultation 

There  are  25  recommendations  that  call  for  change 
and  improvement  to  how  the  EUB  and  industry 
inform,  communicate,  and  consult  with  the  public 
and  other  stakeholders.  As  of  the  end  of  2004,  22 
of  the  25  recommendations  were  either  complete  or 
being  completed. 

One  recommendation  calls  for  "the  EUB,  First 
Nations,  Health  Canada,  and  regional  health 
authorities  to  ensure  there  is  effective  communication 
on  health  service  expectations  of  the  various  parties 
related  to  sour  gas  in  the  vicinity  of  First  Nations 
communities." 

To  fulfill  this  complex  recommendation,  a project 
team  comprising  EUB,  Health  Canada,  First  Nations 
and  Inuit  Health  Branch,  and  Alberta  Health  and 
Wellness  compiled  information  on  health  services 
available  to  First  Nations  near  sour  gas  development. 


The  team  also  surveyed  health  staff  in  1 1 affected 
aboriginal  communities  to  establish  the  degree  of 
awareness  and  identify  gaps  in  awareness  of  these 
services.  A subsequent  report  on  these  activities 
found  that  First  Nations  are  aware  of  health  services 
but  identified  two  gaps: 

There  is  a need  for  general  sour  gas  information 
to  be  shared  with  local  health  centre  staff. 

The  petroleum  industry  should  improve  communi- 
cations with  aboriginal  people  on  energy 
development  and  emergency  response  plans. 

The  report  also  identified  a need  for  Health  Canada 
to  clarify  roles  and  responsibilities  of  its  staff  on 
reserves  in  the  event  of  a sour  gas  incident. 

The  EUB  plans  to  address  the  identified  gaps  in  a 
number  of  ways,  most  of  which  involve  actions 
being  undertaken  within  the  context  of  other  work, 
for  example: 

via  establishment  of  the  Comprehensive  Human 
Health  Monitoring  System,  mentioned  under  the 
health  recommendations, 

through  an  existing  complaint/incident  response 
program  for  aboriginal  communities, 

by  including  First  Nations  in  plans  to  increase 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of  sour  gas 
issues,  and 

by  increasing  understanding  of  sour  gas  issues  by 
providing  First  Nations  with  clear,  understandable 
information  on  technical  matters. 

Other  information,  communications,  and  consultation 
work  has  been  undertaken,  including  changes  to 
industry  requirements  for  consulting  with  the  public. 


information  materials,  and  increased  work  with 
provincial  synergy  groups. 

The  EUB  remains  totally  committed  to  promoting 
and  providing  better  information  to  its  stakeholders, 
more  consistent  and  effective  communications,  and 
increased  opportunities  for  consultation. 

Moving  forward 

The  PSSG  initiative  recognizes  that  the  scale  and 
pace  of  development  within  Alberta  sometimes  lead 
to  concerns,  whether  that  development  involves 
renewable  products  from  forestry  or  agricultural 
operations  or  nonrenewable  resources  such  as  oil 
and  gas. 

As  a regulatory  agency,  the  EUB  must  be  concerned 
with  not  only  the  long-term  energy  needs  of 
Albertans,  but  also  with  the  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  issues  that  coexist  with  energy 
development.  This  development  must  be  carried  out 
in  ways  that  do  not  compromise  public  or  environ- 
mental safety  and  are  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
Albertans. 

The  EUB  believes  that  a strong  partnership  should 
exist  between  all  those  involved  in  energy  develop- 
ment. This  "regulatory  balance"  makes  certain  that 
energy  development  occurs  within  a framework  that 
ensures  environmental  accountability  and  wise 
resource  use.  When  government,  industry,  and  the 
public  work  together,  meaningful  relationships  are 
established  and  better  decisions  are  made,  i 
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Field  Surveillance  Provincial  Summary 


In  2004,  industry  activity  increased  to  record  levels, 
while  industry  compliance  with  EUB  regulations  has 
improved.  The  EUB  works  hard  to  ensure  that 
companies  comply  with  our  regulations  so  that  the 
development  of  Alberta's  energy  resources  is  safe 
and  responsible. 

In  Alberta  there  are  195  000  nonabandoned  wells, 
18  091  oil  batteries  and  associated  satellites,  804 
gas  plants,  6910  gas  batteries  and  compressor 
stations,  and  over  350  000  kilometres  (km)  of 
pipelines.  The  Field  Surveillance  Branch  annually 
inspects  a portion  of  these  to  ensure  that  energy 
projects  are  constructed  and  operated  safely.  EUB 
field  staff  enforce  standards  and  conditions  set  out 
in  licences,  approvals,  and  EUB  regulations  and 
requirements  using  a prioritized  inspection  system 
referred  to  as  OSI,  which  is  based  on  operator 


Frank  Parolin  ensures  that  the 
facilities  he  inspects  operate 
in  compliance  with  all  EUB 
regulations,  from  drilling  to 
abandonment. 


performance,  sensitivity  of  the  location,  and  inherent 
risk  of  the  operation. 

Operating  out  of  eight  EUB  Field  Centres  through- 
out Alberta,  field  staff  inspect  construction  and 
operations  at  oil,  gas,  and  oil  sands  facilities 
(including  pipelines,  compressors,  and  processing 
plants).  They  respond  to  emergencies  and  public 
complaints  on  a 24-hour  basis  and  ensure  a 
consistent  approach  to  enforcement  of  require- 
ments with  noncompliant  operators. 

Field  Surveillance  staff  focus  on  three  primary  goals 
in  the  oil  and  gas  sector:  1)  reduce  potential 
environmental  and  public  safety  impacts  through 
inspections  and  enforcement  actions,  2)  provide 
timely  and  effective  response  to  incidents  to  minimize 
the  effects  on  the  public  and  environment,  and 
3)  improve  existing  compliance  rates  by  increasing 
industry's  understanding  of  EUB  requirements  and 
the  public's  understanding  of  the  EUB  and  its  services. 

Inspections 

The  EUB  carried  out  15  379  inspections  of  Alberta 
energy  facilities  in  2004. 

In  2004,  industry  continued  to  improve  its  compliance 
record  to  the  best  levels  the  EUB  has  recorded.  The 
percentage  of  satisfactory  inspections  increased 
from  71 .5  per  cent  in  2003  to  77.5  per  cent  in 
2004,  while  the  overall  percentage  of  major 


unsatisfactory  inspections  decreased  from  3.0  per 
cent  in  2003  to  2.0  per  cent  in  2004  and  the  minor 
unsatisfactory  inspections  were  reduced  from  25  per 
cent  in  2003  to  20.5  per  cent  in  2004.  There  were 
2 serious  unsatisfactory  inspections  in  2004, 
compared  to  7 the  previous  year. 

While  the  number  of  producing  oil  and  gas  wells 
has  increased  54  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years, 
there  has  been  a reduction  in  major  unsatisfactory 
inspections  from  5.6  per  cent  to  2 per  cent  during 
this  time  frame.  The  EUB  believes  the  reduction  of 
major  unsatisfactory  inspections  is  a good  indicator 
of  industry  compliance. 

Enforcement 

The  EUB's  inspection  results  indicate  that  most 
Alberta  energy  industry  operators  strive  to  comply 
with  EUB  regulations,  requirements,  and  programs. 
However,  companies  that  fail  to  meet  requirements 
or  follow  EUB  direction  are  subject  to  escalating 
enforcement  consequences.  Enforcement  actions 
always  include  deadlines  for  fixing  a problem  and 
may  be  reinforced  by  penalties,  such  as  temporary 
or  long-term  suspension  of  operations. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  EUB  has  suspended 
operations  of  734  facilities.  In  2004,  the  EUB 
suspended  1 18  facilities  from  operating  until  the 
noncompliance  issue  was  rectified,  compared  to 
1 1 0 in  2003,  a 7 per  cent  increase. 
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Blowouts 

Drilling  and  servicing  in  Alberfa  over  the  last  five 
years  have  been  busier  than  ever,  with  over  75  000 
wells  drilled.  This  has  resulted  in  many  challenges 
for  both  industry  and  the  EUB,  with  the  focus  on  the 
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drilling  and  servicing  of  wells  safely,  with  minimal 
impact  on  the  environment  and  the  public. 

In  2004,  four  blowouts  occurred  during  the  drilling 
of  18  572  wells,  a record  drilling  year  in  Alberta. 

All  four  were  freshwater  flows,  and  there  was  no 
significant  impact  on  the  public  or  the  environment 
from  these  blowouts.  In  addition,  there  were  four 
blowouts  during  servicing  operations.  Two  of  the 
blowouts  occurred  on  sour  wells,  while  the  other 
two  were  on  sweet  wells.  Two  of  the  four  blowouts 
are  attributed  to  equipment  failure,  one  to  operator 
error,  and  the  other  is  under  investigation.  While 
three  of  the  blowouts  were  of  short  duration  (two 
days  or  less),  the  remaining  blowout  lasted  30  days 
and  required  the  drilling  of  a relief  well  to  bring  it 


under  control.  This  sour  blowout  occurred  adjacent 
to  a populated  centre  and  impacted  both  the  public 
and  the  environment. 

Blowouts  during  drilling  and  servicing  operations 
are  among  the  most  serious  incidents  for  well 
operations  and  have  the  potential  to  cause  public 
safety  and  environmental  impacts.  The  EUB  regards 
the  number  of  blowouts*  and  kicks"  as  a primary 
indicator  of  industry's  drilling  and  servicing  perform- 
ance and  pays  particularly  close  attention  to  industry's 
response  to  these  incidents. 

The  EUB  investigates  the  causes  of  all  blowouts, 
which  assists  staff  to  identify  when  changes  to 
equipment,  procedures,  or  regulations  are  required 
to  continually  improve  industry  standards. 

There  were  94  kicks  recorded  in  2004,  which 
equates  to  a kick  occurrence  rate  of  about  5 kicks 
per  1000  wells  drilled.  This  rate  has  remained 
constant  for  the  past  five  years  and  is  a significant 
improvement  over  the  years  prior  to  1 998,  when  the 
kick  occurrence  rate  was  about  23  kicks  per  1000 
wells  drilled. 

Pipelines 

The  pipeline  failure  rate  in  Alberta  has  dropped  by 
27  per  cent  since  2000.  The  number  of  pipeline 
failures/1000  km  of  pipeline  was  2.4  in  2004, 
compared  with  3.3  in  2000. 

A total  of  847  pipeline  failures  occurred  in  2004, 
an  increase  from  796  in  2003.  The  increase  in 
failures  can  be  attributed  to  more  pipelines  in  the 
province,  as  the  failures/1000  km  was  unchanged  at 
2.4,  a substantial  improvement  over  the  1 988 
benchmark  of  5 failures/1000  km. 


The  majority  of  failures  are  occurring  in  smaller- 
diameter  gathering  lines,  primarily  the  60.3  millimetre 
(mm)  to  1 14.3  mm  systems. 

Corrosion  continues  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
pipeline  failures.  Internal  corrosion  failures  are 
lower  compared  to  historical  data,  down  from  53 
per  cent  over  the  period  1 980-2004  to  44  per  cent 
in  2004.  External  corrosion  remained  constant  in 
2004  compared  to  historical  data. 

Staff  review  all  pipeline  failure  incidents.  When  a 
pipeline  failure  occurs,  the  licensee  is  required  to  do 
an  integrity  assessment  on  the  pipeline  segment  that 
failed  and  an  engineering  assessment  on  the 
pipeline  system  that  it  operates  in. 

All  failures  are  inspected  or  an  investigation  is 
conducted  into  the  failure  mechanism.  In  2004, 
field  staff  conducted  407  inspections  and  investigated 
440  incidents.  There  were  40  minor  unsatisfactory 
inspections,  52  major  unsatisfactory  inspections, 
and  no  serious  unsatisfactory  inspections.  All  unsatis- 
factory inspections  were  brought  into  compliance. 

* A blowout  is  unintended  flowing  of  wellbore  fluids  (oil,  gas, 
water,  or  other  substance)  at  surface  that  cannot  be  controlled 
by  existing  wellhead  and/or  blowout  prevention  equipment 
or  flowing  from  one  formation  to  another  tormation(s) 
(underground  blowout)  that  cannot  be  controlled  by  increasing 
the  fluid  density.  Control  can  only  be  regained  by  installing 
additional  surface  equipment  and/or  replacing  existing 
equipment  to  allow  shut-in  or  to  permit  the  circulation  of 
control  fluids  or  by  drilling  a relief  well. 

**A  kick  is  defined  as  any  unexpected  entry  of  water,  gas,  oil, 
or  other  formation  fluid  into  a wellbore  that  is  under  control 
and  can  be  circulated  out  during  drilling  operations. 
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Field  staff  conducted  564  pipeline  construction  and 
test  inspections  in  2004,  a 28  per  cent  increase 
over  2003.  Of  the  2004  inspections,  536  were 
satisfactory,  18  were  minor  unsatisfactory,  9 were 
major  unsatisfactory,  and  1 was  serious  unsatisfactory. 
All  unsatisfactory  inspection  items  were  brought  into 
compliance.  This  compares  to  439  pipeline  construc- 
tion and  test  inspections  conducted  in  2003,  when 
there  were  405  satisfactory  inspections,  25  minor 
unsatisfactory  inspections,  8 major  unsatisfactory 
inspections,  and  1 serious  unsatisfactory  inspection. 

Suiphur  recovery 

Sulphur  recovery  efficiency  at  gas  plants  recovering 
sulphur  is  at  99.0  per  cent.  Overall,  sulphur  emissions 
have  decreased  by  25  per  cent  since  2000  (from 
78  000  to  58  000  tonnes  of  sulphur  emissions). 
This  decrease  is  due  to  the  declining  sulphur  inlets 
at  these  plants  and  the  EUB-Alberta  Environment 
Interim  Directive  (ID)  2001-3:  Sulphur  Recovery 
Guidelines  for  the  Province  of  Alberta,  which  has 
resulted  in  improved  performance. 

Spiffs 

A total  of  1443  spills  were  reported  to  EUB  Field 
Centres  in  2004,  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent  from 
1381  spills  in  2003.  Of  the  1443  spills: 

50  were  priority  1 — greatest  potential  for  environ- 
mental and/or  public  impacts  (3.5  per  cent), 

274  were  priority  2 — significant  volume  of  product 
released  or  the  potential  for  environmental 
impacts  (1  8.9  per  cent),  and 

1119  were  priority  3 — low  or  medium  volumes 
(77.6  per  cent). 


Of  the  1 443  spills,  787  were  the  result  of  pipeline 
failures,  while  the  other  spills  were  from  sources  such 
as  oil  and  gas  facilities,  wells,  drilling  and  servicing 
rigs,  and  tank  trucks. 


More  than  three-quarters  of  all  spills  were  low 
volume  and  were  usually  contained  on  lease. 
Inspections  were  conducted  on  620  spills.  There 
were  524  satisfactory  spill  inspections,  which 
I indicates  that  these  spills  were  properly  cleaned  up 
with  no  intervention  from  the  EUB.  There  were  also 
45  minor  unsatisfactory  spill  inspections,  51  major 
unsatisfactory  spill  inspections,  and  no  serious 
unsatisfactory  spill  inspections.  The  spill  volumes  of 
hydrocarbon  liquid  and  produced  water  in  2004 
were  8571.5  cubic  metres  (m3)  and  15  255.2  m3 
respectively.  This  is  a 26.7  per  cent  increase  in 
hydrocarbon  liquid  spilled  compared  to  2003  and  a 
4.5  per  cent  decrease  in  produced  water  spilled 
compared  to  2003.  Although  there  was  a 4.5  per 
cent  increase  in  the  frequency  of  spills,  the  increase  in 
hydrocarbon  liquid  spilled  is  primarily  due  to  three 
large  spills. 


Western  Canadian  Spill  Service,  Petroleum 
Industry  Training  Service,  industry,  and  the  EUB 
are  working  together  to  improve  spill  preven- 
tion programs.  Spill  response  training  will 
continue  to  improve  industry  response 
capabilities  and  reduce  the  environmen- 
tal impacts  from  spills.  The  EUB  will 
concentrate  on  proactive  spill 
prevention  measures  at  oil  spill  cooperative 
meetings  and  exercises  in  2005. 
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Air  monitoring 

In  2004,  the  EUB's  two  mobile  air  monitoring  units 
conducted  a total  of  542  inspections,  compared  to 
695  the  previous  year.  Inspections  were  down  due 
to  staff  training,  maintenance,  and  one  unit  being 
dedicated  to  a blowout  for  about  one  month.  The 
percentage  of  unsatisfactory  inspections  decreased 
from  4.7  per  cent  in  2003  to  3.4  per  cent  in  2004. 
Industry  continues  to  be  proactive  with  respect  to 
reducing  emissions  from  oil  and  gas  facilities. 

Waste  managernent  facilities 

In  2004,  field  staff  conducted  104  waste  manage- 
ment inspections,  resulting  in  67  satisfactory 
inspections,  34  minor  unsatisfactory  inspections,  3 
major  unsatisfactory  inspections,  and  no  serious 
unsatisfactory  inspections.  Off-lease  odours  and 
staining/spillage  were  the  most  common  deficiencies 
identified.  All  facilities  were  brought  into  compliance. 
This  compares  to  72  waste  management  inspections 
conducted  in  2003. 

Mafor  irBitl0tives 

The  full  implementation  of  the  computerized  Field 
Inspection  System  (FIS)  further  improved  the 
accuracy  of  EUB  information  and  increased  the 
efficiency  of  inspections. 

All  requirements  for  emergency  preparedness  and 
response  were  compiled  into  Guide  71 : 
Emergency  Preparedness  and  Response 
Requirements  for  the  Upstream  Petroleum  Industry. 

The  EUB,  Sustainable  Resource  Development, 
Alberta  Environment,  and  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Board  staff  participated  in  work- 
shops to  improve  the  understanding  of  the  roles 


and  responsibilities  of  each  group,  reduce  overlap, 
and  identify  ways  to  improve  working  relation- 
ships  at  the  field  level. 

Kesponding  t®  public  concerns 

Field  Sun/eillance  staff  respond  to  all  complaints 
within  our  jurisdiction,  with  the  focus  on  ensuring 
prompt,  effective,  and  lasting  resolution  of  problems 
identified. 

In  2004,  there  was  a 4 per  cent  increase  in  public 
complaints  compared  to  2003.  Since  some 
complaints  recorded  more  than  one  concern,  the 
EUB  identified  965  issues  associated  with  the  850 
complaints,  compared  to  921  issues  associated 
with  81  7 complaints  in  2003. 

Public  involvement 

In  2004,  staff  were  involved  in  167  facilitations,  of 
which  131  were  completed,  1 14  were  successfully 
resolved,  and  36  were  carried  over  to  2005.  This 
compares  to  1 69  facilitations  in  2003,  of  which 
127  were  completed  and  94  were  successfully 
resolved. 

The  EUB  also  participated  in  62  open  houses  in 
2004  in  an  effort  to  answer  questions,  address 
issues,  and  improve  the  public's  understanding 
related  to  proposed  development. 

Synergy  groups  are  another  effective  way  for  the 
public  and  industry  to  identify  and  address  energy 
issues.  These  groups  are  usually  made  up  of  public, 
industry,  and  government  representatives.  The  size, 
structure,  and  membership  of  a synergy  group 
depends  on  factors  such  as  population,  production 
type,  industry  activity,  geographical  location,  and 


sensitivity  of  an  area.  EUB  field  staff  participate  in 
most  of  the  59  groups  and  strongly  endorse  this 
cooperative  approach  as  an  effective  way  to 
improve  communication  and  identify  and  address 
issues. 

The  synergy  movement  in  Alberta,  coordinated  by 
Synergy  Alberta,  continued  to  gather  support  in 
2004,  including  the  creation  of  a vision  for  the 
coming  decade:  Synergy  is  the  catalyst  to  achieve 
a principled,  balanced,  and  sustained  approach  to 
resource  development  for  Albertans, 
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Reserves,  Production,  and  Deliveries 


Bitumen 

Alberta's  Crude  Bitumen  Remaining  Reserves 
and  Production,  Compared  to  Conventional 
Remaining  Reserves  and  Production 

Million  cubic  metres  (billion  barrels) 


was  undertaken.  This  review  is  part  of  our  significant 
ongoing  effort  to  update  and  refine  the  province's 
bitumen  resource.  For  more  details  of  this  review,  as 
well  as  a complete  picture  of  all  of  Alberta's  energy 
resources,  see  ST98-2005:  Alberta's  Reserves  2004 
and  Supply/Demand  Outlook  2005-2014. 


Remaining  established 
reserves  - Bitumen 


27  662  (174) 


2004 

Annual 

production 


Remaining  established 
reserves  - Conventional 
249  (1,6) 


Alberta  has  the  largest  oil  sands  resource  in  the 
world.  Current  estimates  indicate  that  about  28 
billion  cubic  metres  (m^)  (1  74  billion  barrels  [bbl]) 
of  bitumen  are  recoverable  with  today's  technology 
and  economic  conditions. 

Annual  production  of  bitumen  and  conventional 
crude  oil  is  just  a sliver  of  the  existing  bitumen 
reserves.  Alberta  is  at  a relatively  early  stage  in  the 
likely  long  life  history  of  the  oil  sands  resource. 

In  2004,  a major  geological  review  of  the  largest  oil 
sands  deposit,  the  Athabasca  Wabiskaw-McMurray, 


Alberta  Crude  Bitumen  Production 

Thousand  cubic  metres  per  day 
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Bitumen  production  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  10  years.  In  2004,  the  production  of  bitumen 
was  about  1 73  thousand  m3  per  day  (m3/d)  (1  090 
thousand  bbl/d).  Surface  mining  accounted  for 


about  65  per  cent  and  in  situ  accounted  for  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  bitumen  production.  From 
surface  mineable  bitumen,  about  95  thousand  m3/d 
(600  thousand  bbl/d)  of  synthetic  crude  oil  was 
produced. 

Conventional  Crude  Oil 

Net  Reserves  Additions  and  Remaining  Reserves 
of  Conventional  Crude  Oil 

Million  cubic  metres 
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New  drilling  and  improved  recovery  from  water- 
flooding  existing  pools  added  17.3  million  m3  (109 
million  bbl)  of  crude  oil  to  Alberta's  reserves  in 
2004,  thereby  replacing  50  per  cent  of  2004's 
production  of  34.9  million  m3.  Alberta's  remaining 
established  reserves  of  crude  oil  declined  by  4.7 
million  m3  to  249  million  m3  (1 .6  billion  bbl).  These 
reserves  are  composed  of  72  per  cent  light-medium 
and  28  per  cent  heavy  crude. 

Conventional  Crude  Oil  Production  and  Producing 
Oil  Wells 

Number  of  wells  Thousand  cubic  metres  per  day 


J Producing  wells  ^ Production 


Alberta's  production  of  conventional  crude  oil 
peaked  in  1973  and  has  been  in  decline  since.  In 
2004,  total  crude  oil  production  declined  to  about 
95  thousand  m3/d  (600  thousand  bbl/d),  a decline 
of  5 per  cent. 


Alberta  Supply  of  Crude  Oil  and  Equivalent 

Thousand  cubic  metres  per  day 
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As  production  of  light-medium  and  heavy  crude  oil 
has  decreased,  nonupgraded  bitumen  and  synthetic 
crude  oil  (SCO)  production  has  increased.  In  2004, 
total  production  of  crude  oil  and  equivalent 
increased  6 per  cent  over  2003  levels. 


Average  Price  of  Oil  at  Alberta  Wellhead 

Canadian  dollars  per  cubic  metre  Canadian  dollars  per  barrel 
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In  2004,  the  price  of  oil  at  the  Alberta  wellhead 
averaged  $315.1  7/m3  in  Canadian  dollars 
($50.08/bbl).  This  is  a 22  per  cent  increase  over 
the  2003  price  of  $258.88/m3  ($4 1 . 1 4/bbl).  For 
2004,  the  price  reached  a record  high  in  October, 
at  $386.40/m3  ($61 .40/bbl),  and  was  lowest  in 
January,  at  $260.59/m3  ($41 .41/bbl). 
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Deliveries  of  Crude  Oil,  Crude  Bitumen,  Synthetic 
Crude  Oil,  Condensate,  and  Pentanes  Plus 


Percentage  of  deliveries 


In  2004,  77  per  cent  of  Alberta's  crude  oil,  crude 
bitumen,  synthetic  crude  oil,  condensate,  and 
pentanes  plus  was  delivered  to  other  provinces, 
the  U.S.A.,  and  offshore. 


Maturai  Gos,  Maforat  Gas  Liquids,  and 
Sulphur 

Marketable  Gas:  Net  Reserves  Additions  and 
Remaining  Reserves 

Billion  cubic  metres 


M Remaining  reserves  ■ Net  reserves  additions 


Some  146  billion  m3  (5.2  trillion  cubic  feet  [cf])  of 
marketable  gas  were  added  to  Alberta's  recoverable 
reserves  in  2004.  Additions  are  a result  of  discovering 
new  reserves  and  reassessing  reserves  already 
discovered.  Total  additions  in  2004  outstripped 
production,  contributing  to  a 0.4  per  cent  increase 
in  the  remaining  established  reserves  of  marketable 
gas  to  1 1 27  billion  m3  (40  trillion  cf)  as  of  year-end 
2004. 


Marketable  Gas  Production  and  Producing  Gas  Wells 

Number  of  wells  Billion  cubic  meters 


® Producing  gas  wells  Production 

The  number  of  producing  gas  wells  has  increased 
significantly  year  over  year,  while  gas  production 
has  stabilized  after  reaching  its  peak  in  2001 . It 
now  takes  an  increasing  number  of  new  gas  wells 
each  year  to  offset  production  declines  in  existing 
wells.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  new 
wells  in  southeastern  Alberta,  where  well  productivity 
rates  are  low. 

In  2004,  a record  number  of  gas  wells  were  drilled 
and  marketable  gas  production  grew  by  1 .2  per  cent. 

Included  in  marketable  gas  production  is  coalbed 
methane  (CBM)  production.  Cumulative  CBM 
production  since  1977  is  estimated  to  be  about 
750.7  million  m3  to  year-end  2004,  with  an 
estimated  596.7  million  m3  or  more  of  that  having 
been  produced  in  2004. 
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Average  Price  of  Natural  Gas  at  Plant  Gate 


Conadian  dollars  per  gigojoule 


In  2004,  the  average  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
plant  gate  increased  to  $5.98/gigajoule  (GJ) 

($6.3 1 /thousand  cf)  from  $5.80/GJ  ($6.12 
/thousand  cf)  in  2003.  For  2004,  the  price  was 
highest  in  December,  at  $6.69/GJ  ($7. 06/thousand 
cf),  and  lowest  in  September,  at  $5.21/GJ 
($5. 50/thousand  cf).  These  high  price  levels 
are  expected  to  continue. 


Natural  Gas  Liquids:  Remaining  Reserves  Expected 
to  Be  Extracted  and  Annual  Production  for  2004 

Million  cubic  metres  (liquid  volume) 


Production  of  natural  gas  liquids  in  2004  was  virtually 
unchanged  from  2003  except  for  ethane,  which 
increased  6 per  cent.  Overall,  remaining  natural 
gas  liquids  reserves  declined  by  1 per  cent. 

Deliveries  of  Gas 

Percentoge  of  deliveries 


In  2004,  73  per  cent  of  Alberta's  gas  was  delivered 
to  other  provinces  and  the  U.S.A. 


Alberta  Sulphur  Production  and  Demand 

Million  tonnes 
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Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  in  2004  demand 
for  sulphur  within  Alberta  was  only  about  0.3 
million  tonnes.  It  was  used  in  production  of 
phosphate  fertilizer  and  kraft  pulp  and  for  other 
chemical  operations. 

Because  elemental  sulphur  is  fairly  easy  to  store, 
imbalances  between  production  and  demand  have 
traditionally  been  accommodated  through  adding  to 
or  removing  from  sulphur  stockpiles. 
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Deliveries  of  Sulphur 


Percentage  of  deliveries 


Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  in  2004  about 
97  per  cent  of  sulphur  marketed  by  Alberta  producers 
was  shipped  outside  the  province,  primarily  offshore. 


Coal 

The  current  estimate  for  remaining  established 
reserves  for  all  types  of  coal  is  about  34  billion 
tonnes.  This  massive  resource  continues  to  help 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  Albertans,  supplying  fuel 
for  about  64  per  cent  of  the  province's  electricity 
generation.  Alberta's  coal  reserves  represent  about 
1 000  years  of  supply  at  current  production  levels. 

Alberta  Marketable  Coal  Production 


Million  tonnes 
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Alberta  marketable  coal  production  totalled  about 
28  million  tonnes  in  2004. 


Deliveries  of  Coal 

Percentage  of  deliveries 


In  2004,  90  per  cent  of  Alberta's  coal  production 
stayed  in  the  province,  while  just  under  10  per  cent 
was  delivered  offshore.  Very  small  quantities  of  thermal 
bituminous  coal  were  delivered  to  other  Canadian 
provinces  and  the  U.S.A. 

For  more  information  on  reserves,  supply,  and 
demand,  including  forecast  information,  see  ST98- 
2005:  Alberta's  Reserves  2004  and  Supply/Demand 
Outlook  2005-2014.  For  more  information  on 
resource  deliveries,  see  ST3;  Alberta  Energy 
Resource  Industries  Monthly  Statistics.  Information 
regarding  coal  production  and  deliveries  is  in  ST26: 
Alberta  Coal  Industry  Monthly  Statistics,  and  coal 
reserves  information  is  in  ST3I : Reserves  of  Coal. 
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Pipelines 

In  2004,  the  EUB  approved  construction  permits  for 
18  029  km  of  pipelines  wholly  within  Alberta, 
compared  to  15  047  km  in  2003.  These  permits 
allowed  for  the  total  length  of  intra-Alberta  pipelines 
to  increase  to  354  427  km. 

For  more  information  on  Alberta's  pipelines,  see  the 
pipeline  section  of  ST57-2005:  Field  Surveillance 
Provincial  Summary,  January-December  2004. 

Approved  Length  of  Pipeline  Additions* 


Kilometres 


The  total  lengths  were  calculated  by  adding  all  pipeline 
statuses  (including  operating,  permitted,  abandoned, 
discontinued,  and  suspended)  for  all  types  of  pipelines. 
Pipelines  crossing  an  Alberta  border  are  regulated  by  the 
National  Energy  Board  and  are  not  included  in  these 
numbers. 


Solution  Gas  Flaring 
and  Venting 

The  EUB  reports  flared  and  vented  volumes  of  gas 
for  various  upstream  oil  and  gas  industry  sources, 
such  as  well  tests,  gas  plants,  gas  gathering  systems, 
transmission  lines,  and  oil,  bitumen,  and  gas  batteries. 
In  2004,  industry  continued  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  reducing  flared  and  vented  volumes 
from  upstream  oil  and  gas  sources. 

Solution  gas  is  gas  that  is  separated  from  oil  and 
bitumen  production.  It  is  the  largest  source  of  flaring 
and  venting  in  Alberta.  The  volume  of  solution  gas 
produced  in  2004  was  18  386  million  m3 
(649  296  million  cf),  an  increase  of  1 .2  per  cent 
from  2003.  This  increase  in  production  of  solution 
gas  can  be  attributed  to  higher  gas-oil  ratios  in 
conventional  oil  production  and  to  an  increase  in 
bitumen  production. 

In  2004,  volumes  of  solution  gas  flared  and  vented 
continued  to  decline,  while  solution  gas  consei^ation, 
or  the  recovery  of  solution  gas  tor  use  as  fuel, 
power  generation,  sale,  and  injection  into  an  oil  or 
gas  pool,  increased. 


Solution  Gas  Conserved,  Flared,  and  Vented 

Percentage  conserved  Flared  and  vented,  million  cubic  metres 


Flared  and  vented  — Conserved 

The  volume  of  solution  gas  flared  and  vented 
declined  from  the  1 996  volume  of  1 808  million  m3 
(63  849  million  cf)  to  728  million  m3  (25  709 
million  cf)  in  2004,  a decrease  of  60  per  cent  from 
1 996  and  a decrease  of  1 4 per  cent  from  2003. 

A record  96.0  per  cent  solution  gas  conservation 
rate  was  achieved  in  2004,  compared  to  the  previous 
record  of  95.4  per  cent  in  2003. 

The  flaring  of  solution  gas  has  been  reduced  to  372 
million  m3  (13  137  million  cf)  in  2004.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  72  per  cent  from  the  1996  flaring 
baseline  1340  million  m3  (47  322  million  cf). 
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Solution  Gas  Flaring  Reduction  Schedule 


Year 

Firm  Target  Reductian  (%) 

Actual  Reduction  (%) 

2000 

15 

38 

2001 

25 

53 

2002 

50 

62 

2003 

flone  established 

70 

2004 

Nane  established 

72 

Solution  Gas  Flaring  and  Venting  Volumes 
Flaring Venting 


Year 

million  m3 

million  cf 

million  m3 

million  cf 

2000 

831 

29  346 

704 

24  862 

2001 

624 

22  036 

600 

21  189 

2002 

514 

18152 

502  ■ 

1 7 728 

2003 

408 

14  408 

435 

15  362 

2004 

372 

13137 

356 

12  572 

Significant  gains  were  realized  in  2004  in  the  overall 
reduction  of  vented  solution  gas.  Vented  gas  volumes 
were  reduced  to  356  million  m^  (12  572  million  cf) 
from  435  million  m^  (15  362  million  cf)  in  2003,  a 
reduction  of  79  million  m^  (2790  million  cf),  or  18 
per  cent.  It  is  important  to  note  that  87  per  cent  of 
the  reduction  was  a result  of  lower  vented  volumes 
from  bitumen  operations.  Notwithstanding  the  gains 
in  2004,  the  EUB  continues  to  be  concerned  about 
the  volume  of  solution  gas  being  vented,  and  so  we 
began  work  in  2004  to  update  Guide  60:  Upstream 
Petroleum  Industry  Flaring  Guide.  The  revised  version 
will  include  a number  of  measures  to  help  achieve 
further  reductions  and  is  expected  to  be  published  in 
2005. 

For  more  information  on  upstream  petroleum  industry 
flaring  and  venting,  see  ST60B-2005:  Upstream 
Petroleum  Industry  Flaring  and  Venting  Report. 


Electricity 


Electricity  Generating  Capacity 
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In  2004,  Alberta's  electric  generating  capacity 
increased  to  1 1 .7  gigawatts  (GW).  Capacities 
remained  relatively  static  for  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
hydroelectricity,  while  wind  plant  capacity  grew  by 
60  per  cent.  In  2004,  wind  plants  contributed 
274.7  megawatts  (MW)  of  capacity,  an  increase  of 
250.4  MW  since  1999  (1  GW=  1000  MW). 


Electricity  Generation 
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■ Coal  H Natural  gas  H Hydro  ■ Other 


Alberta  electric  utilities  generated  66  300  gigawatt 
hours  (GWh)  of  electricity  in  2004.  For  context, 

1 GWh  can  power  a million  typical  homes  for  a 
year.  Coal-fired  power  plants  generated  64  per  cent 
of  the  province's  electricity,  while  gas  and  hydro 
accounted  for  31  and  3 per  cent  respectively.  In 
2004,  wind  plants  contributed  670  GWh,  an 
increase  of  605  GWh  since  1 999. 
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Alberta  Electricity  Consumption  by  Sector 

Thousand  gigawatt  hours 
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H Industrial  ® Commercial  ■ Residential 


(including  forms) 

Alberta's  2004  electric  energy  consumption 
increased  by  2 per  cent  to  just  above  49  000  GWh. 
The  residential  sector  showed  a decrease  in 
demand  of  1 per  cent,  the  commercial  sector 
experienced  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  5 per 
cent,  while  the  industrial  sector  showed  an  increase 
of  slightly  less  than  2 per  cent.  The  industrial 
demand  does  not  include  electricity  generated  and 
used  on  site.  If  on-site  generation  and  use  are 
included,  this  sector  would  have  remained  static. 


Total  Approved  Electricity  Generation  Capacity 
and  Number  of  Projects* 


Generation  capacity  (MW)  Approved  profects 


S Generation  ■ Generation  — • Approved 

capacity  approved  installed  projects 


This  graph  does  not  Include  AES  Calgary  ULC's  applica- 
tion to  construct  and  operate  a 525  MW  gas-fired 
power  plant  located  about  1 .6  km  east  of  Calgary  city 
limits,  as  AES  has  notified  the  EUB  that  it  no  longer 
intends  to  proceed  with  the  project. 


In  2004,  the  EUB  approved  736.9  MW  of  electricity 
generation  capacity,  compared  to  269.7  MW  in 
2003.  The  2004  total  is  95  per  cent  gas-fired 
generation  capacity,  2 per  cent  wind-powered,  and 
3 per  cent  other  generation,  including  bio-gas 
(fuelled  by  methane  from  pig  manure),  bio-mass 
(fuelled  by  plant  materials),  and  solar  generation 
capacity. 

The  graph  to  the  left  reports  "generation  installed" 
for  the  year  it  was  approved,  not  the  actual  year  it 
was  installed.  Not  all  generation  approved  by  the 
EUB  is  subsequently  built,  and  when  it  is,  it  may  take 
several  years  to  complete  a project. 

In  total,  61  5.7  MW  of  generation  was  added  in 
Alberta  in  2004.  Of  the  736.9  MW  of  generation 
capacity  approved  in  2004,  35.4  MW  was  operating 
at  the  end  of  2004.  We  anticipate  that  given 
enough  time,  most  of  the  approved  generation  will 
be  installed. 

The  EUB's  average  processing  time  in  2004  for 
power  plant  applications  was  15.5  working  days  for 
smaller,  simple  applications  and  97.4  working  days 
for  larger,  more  complex  projects. 
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Gas  and  Electric 
Utility  Services 

There  are  two  main  components  to  utility  rates:  the 
charges  for  the  energy  commodity  itself  and  the 
charges  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  energy  to  a 
customer's  home.  Different  companies  may  provide 
each  of  these  components.  Since  the  delivery 
component  is  a monopoly  in  any  given  service 
area,  the  EUB  regulates  it  tor  all  investor-owned 
utilities  and  certain  municipal  electric  utilities. 

Energy  charges  are  now  determined  in  a competitive 
market.  Eligible  customers  may  choose  to  continue 
receiving  their  energy  on  a regulated  basis,  or  they 
may  choose  to  obtain  their  energy  from  a competitive 
retailer.  For  electric  services,  regulated  retailer 
services  are  referred  to  as  the  Regulated  Rate  Tariff 
(RRT)  service;  for  gas,  regulated  retailer  services  are 
referred  to  as  default  service. 


ifectric  Ufiiltles 

EPCOR  Energy  Services  (Alberta)  Inc./ 

Fortis  Alberta  Inc.  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canadian  dollars 


Energy  costs:  ^ Delivery  costs: 

EPCOR  Fortis  Alberta 


These  electric  utilities  graphs  show  the  delivery  and 
energy  costs  of  electricity. 

Delivery  rates  recover  the  costs  of  transmission  and 
distribution  wires,  local  access  fees,  and  other 
billing  and  administrative  costs.  These  rates  are  set 
by  the  EUB  through  a public  hearing  process.  The 
EUB's  mandate  is  to  balance  the  needs  of  customers 
and  utility  shareholders  by  establishing  rates  that  are 
set  at  the  lowest  possible  level  while  still  allowing 
the  utility  the  opportunity  to  recover  its  reasonable 
costs  of  providing  the  service,  including  a fair  return 
on  its  investment.  Ultimately,  the  EUB  must  ensure 
that  rates  allow  the  utility  company  to  be  financially 
viable  and  provide  customers  with  safe  and 
adequate  service. 


Direct  Energy  Regulated  Services/ 

ATCO  Electric  Ltd.  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canadian  dollars 


Energy  costs:  — Delivery  costs: 

Direct  Energy  Atco  Electric 


Municipally  owned  utilities  may  have  charges  in 
addition  to  the  rates  approved  by  the  EUB,  if  these 
charges  have  been  approved  by  the  municipality  and 
are  listed  as  a separate  line  item  on  customers'  bills. 

Delivery  and  RRT  services  are  separate  functions 
and  are  required  to  be  provided  by  different 
companies,  although  the  different  companies  can 
both  be  owned  by  the  same  parent  company.  This 
is  the  case  for  EPCOR  services  in  the  City  of 
Edmonton  and  ENMAX  services  in  the  City  of 
Calgary.  Fortis's  customers  receive  RRT  service  from 
EPCOR,  and  as  of  May  4,  2004,  ATCO  Electric's 
customers  receive  RRT  service  from  Direct  Energy 
Regulated  Services  (DERS).  In  2004,  the  cost  of 
electricity  for  customers  receiving  RRT  service  from 
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EPCOR  and  ENMAX  was  based  on  the  price  of 
hedged  products,  which  limits  exposure  to  price 
fluctuations  by  investing  in  spot  and  monthly 
electricity  contracts  that  may  offset  each  other  if 
prices  change.  These  rates  include  a return  margin 
to  compensate  the  retailer  for  the  risk  in  providing  a 
hedged  rate. 

For  ATCO  Electric  customers,  the  energy  costs  were 
a pass-through  of  costs  associated  with  procuring 


the  electric  energy  for  the  period  April  1 , 2003,  to 
June  30,  2004.'  Since  July  1, 2004,  DERS  provides 
a hedged  rate  for  RRT,  as  required  by  legislation. 
DERS  negotiated  with  customer  groups  in  early 
2004  to  determine  its  procurement  strategy. 

The  DERS  rates  identified  in  the  Energy  and  Delivery 
Costs  figure  reflect  the  cost  of  purchasing  electricity 
pursuant  to  the  negotiated  procurement  strategy. 


EPCOR  Energy  Services  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs  ENMAX  Power  Corporation  Energy  and 

in  the  City  of  Edmonton*  Delivery  Costs  in  the  City  of  Calgary* 


Conadian  dollars 

$80  r 


Energy  costs 


Delivery  costs 


This  chart  only  includes  the  charges  which  the  EUB  has 
approved  in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction.  Additional 
charges  can  be  approved  by  the  City  of  Edmonton.  The 
local  access  fee  has  been  approved  by  the  City  and  is 
not  included  in  this  chart. 
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Energy  costs  — Delivery  costs 

This  chart  only  includes  the  charges  which  the  EUB  has 
approved  in  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction.  Additional 
charges  can  be  approved  by  the  City  of  Calgary. 

The  City  has  approved  a local  access  fee  and  a 2000 
Deficiency  Rider  which  were  in  place  for  all  of  2004  but 
are  not  included  in  the  chart.  The  City  also  approved 
further  charges  effective  November  1 , 2004,  which  are 
not  reflected  in  the  chart. 


' In  late  2002,  ATCO  Electric  received  EUB  approval  to 
implement  a monthly  RRT  based  on  hourly  market  prices. 
This  system  was  designed  to  avoid  accumulations  of  large 
surpluses  or  deficits  by  ATCO,  which  would  require 
subsequent  rate  riders.  Residential,  farm,  and  irrigation 
customers  saw  this  change  on  their  bills  beginning  in  April 
2003.  ATCO  Electric  was  not  allowed  to  make  a profit  on 
the  supply  cost  of  electricity,  because  there  is  no  risk  to 
ATCO  Electric  in  this  method  of  purchase.  Legislative 
changes  in  mid-2003  now  prohibit  the  use  of  such  a flow- 
through mechanism  tor  purchase  of  electricity. 
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Gas  Utilities 


AltaGas  Utilities  Inc.  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canodion  dollars 


These  gas  utilities  figures  shov^'  the  delivery  and 
energy  costs  of  natural  gas.  The  delivery  rates  are 
designed  to  recover  the  costs  of  distributing  natural 
gas  to  consumers.  In  setting  these  rates,  the  EUB 
must  allow  the  utility  to  earn  sufficient  revenues  to 
recover  its  costs,  including  a fair  return  on  investment. 
This  rate-making  process  involves  balancing  the 
needs  of  customers  and  the  needs  of  utility  share- 
holders. The  EUB's  overall  mandate  is  to  ensure  that 
rates  are  just  and  reasonable  and  that  customers 
receive  safe  and  adequate  service. 


Direct  Energy  Regulated  Services  - North/ 
ATCO  Gas  North  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canadian  dollars 


■ Energy  costs:  Direct  Energy  ■ Delivery  costs: 
Regulated  Services  ATCO  Gas  North 


The  energy  cost  is  a pass-through  of  the  commodity 
cost  of  natural  gas.  Starting  in  May  2004,  Direct 
Energy  began  providing  default  service  for  ATCO's 
natural  gas  customers.  These  customers  will  pay  a 
gas  cost  flow-through  rate,  which  recovers  the  cost 
of  gas,  plus  an  administrative  charge.  Regulated 
utilities  are  not  allowed  to  include  a rnarkup  on  the 
supply  cost  of  gas. 


Direct  Energy  Regulated  Services  - South/ 
ATCO  Gas  South  Energy  and  Delivery  Costs 

Canodicn  dollars 


$1000 


00  01  02  03  04 

ii  Energy  costs:  Direct  Energy  ■ Delivery  costs: 
Regulated  Services  ATCO  Gas  South 


Customers  of  different  gas  utility  companies  pay 
different  prices  for  natural  gas  because  each 
company  purchases  the  commodity  using  a different 
mix  of  monthly  and  daily  purchases,  m 
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EUB  Staff  in  2004 

This  list  contains  the  names  of  all  EUB  staff  who  were  employed  with  the  EUB 
during  the  2004  calendar  year. 


Janet  Abel 
Terry  Abel 
Cheryl  Adolf 
Dave  Agnew 
Sarshar  Akbar 
Eleanor  Alesi 
Shawn  Allen 
Alanda  Allum 
Ziad  Amer 
Joe  Amoruso 
Roger  Andersen 
Dean  Anderson 
Dejan  Andjelic 
Laurence  Andriashek 
Doug  Anton 
Darren  Antos 
Carolyn  Arbeau 
Norma  Armstrong 
Rob  Armstrong 
Mike  Asgar-Deen 
Amy  Atkinson 
Manjit  Atwal 
Pami  Atwal 
Brenda  Austin 
Carmen  Austria 
Stefan  Bachu 
Michelle  Backstrom 
Alex  Bagnall 
Dave  Baker 
George  Balint 
Ken  Banister 
Murray  Barber 
Rob  Barber 
Mary  Ann  Barnes 
Nancy  Barnes 
John  Barranoik 
Jiri  Bartek 
Darin  Barter 


Dan  Bartlett 
Lome  Basaraba 
Daniel  Batten 
Dick  Batten 
Cathy  Baturin-Pollock 
Laurie  Bayda 
Nathan  Beadle 
Don  Beamer 
Andrew  Beaton 
A.  Ali  Beken 
Pat  Benons 
Brenda  Benson 
Erin  Benson 
Giuseppa  Bentivegna 
Jim  Benum 
Tim  Berezniuk 
Arden  Berg 
Clemence  Berg 
Lindsay  Berg 
Mike  Berhane 
Neil  Berry 
Lisa  Best 
Tamara  Bews 
Daniel  Bieber 
Karen  Bieber 
Gregory  Billson 
Dianne  Bishoff 
Leonard  Bitz 
Walter  Bober 
Denise  Boisvert 
Sarah  Boisvert 
Margo  Bordeleau 
Rob  Borth 
Kevin  Borzel 
Robert  Borzel 
Paul  Bothwell 
Susan  Boulton 
Jacqueline  Bourgaize 


Hugh  Bourgeois 
Candace  Bourque 
Liz  Boyes 
Doug  Boyler 
Tim  Boyler 
Nancy  Bracegirdle 
Jonathan  Braganza 
Jude  Braganza 
Gwen  Braunmuller 
Marianne  Bray 
Danielle  Brezina 
Brad  Bricker 
Melanie  Bridgeman 
Edward  Brooks 
Glen  Brosinsky 
Sharon  Brothen 
Brandon  Brown 
Christine  Brown 
David  Brown 
Mike  Brown 
Susanne  Brown 
John  Brownlee 
Stephen  Bruce 
Michel  Brulotte 
Mike  Bruni 
Chris  Bryant 
Lori  Buchart 
Heather  Budney 
Doug  Buechler 
Chantel  Bunnell 
Don  Burke 
Rita  Burke 
Bob  Burnside 
Andy  Burrowes 
Christopher  Burt 
Rhonda  Busch 
Maja  Buschkuehle 
Heather  Bush 
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Tammy  Bushell 

Zen  Buss 

Tom  Byrnes 

Mary  Anne  Cairns 

Rick  Caldwell 

Robert  Calihoo 

Tyler  Callicott 

Darlene  Cameron 

Jamie  Cameron 

Angela  Campanelli 

Anna  Campanelli 

Jody  Campbell 

Lillian  Capper 

Daniel  Carbajal  Zavaleta 

Margaret  Carroll 

Dawn  Cartwright 

Shaunna  Cartwright 

Janice  Casey 

Crystal  Cassidy 

Arly  Castillo 

Deanna  Cebryk 

Andy  Chan 

Denis  Chan 

Tom  Chan 

Dennis  Chao 

Alan  Chare 

Ron  Charlesworth 

Dong  Chen 

Bill  Cheung 

Yurvid  Chia 

Felix  Chiang 

Wayne  Chiasson 

Barry  Christensen 

Ami  Christiansen 

Amy  Christianson 

Bob  Clark 

Bea  Clarke 

Natasha  Clarke 


Charlene  Cleator 
Lavonne  Cloke 
Vern  Clyde 
Brent  Collier 
Alexandra  Collins 
Elizabeth  Collinson 
Rose  Colp 
Danielle  Connelly 
Mamie  Connelly 
Whitney  Connolly 
Kevin  Conroy 
Abby  Cook 
John  Cook 
Adela  Cosijn 
Olga  Coull 
Marilyn  Craig 
Nancy  Crann 
Stephen  Crewson 
Angela  Cripps 
Chris  Crocq 
Jolene  Croteau 
Kerrie  Crouch 
Kevin  Crowe 
Rob  Cruickshank 
Hanne  Csanyi 
Andrew  Cummins 
Linda  Cunningham 
Bob  Curran 
Maureen  Curran 
Silvia  Danchuk 
Marta  Darwent 
Melinda  Dauk 
Arlene  Davenport 
Marilyn  Davidson 
Leah  Davies 
Mike  Davies 
Peter  Davis 
Todd  Davison 
David  De  Gagne 
Robert  De  Grace 
Maricor  De  Guzman 
Russ  Deacon 
Rebecca  Dechant 
Eric  Deegan 
Michele  Del  Colle 
Leni  Delacruz 


Diane  Delauw 
Gary  Demotsky 
Roger  Deny 
Balvir  Dhillon 
Harnick  Dhillon 
Satinder  Dhillon 
Terry  Dibus 
Arnold  Dick 
Carrie  Dickinson 
Eileen  Dickson 
Joyce  Didier 
Phil  Didow 
Oleh  Diduch 
Gary  Dilay 
Jim  Dilay 
James  Ditchfield 
Lisa  DiTosto 
Marvin  Dmytriw 
George  Dodd 
Allan  Domes 
Marek  Dominski 
Usha  Dosaj 
Daniel  Douglas 
Ian  Douglas 
Marty  Douglas 
Randy  Drescher 
Lungre  Drongotsang 
Al  Duben 
Dhorea  Duggan 
Kyle  Duke 
Brent  Dumonceoux 
Pat  Dunn 
Pat  Dunning 
Karen  Durocher 
Kris  Dushire 
Karen  Dykman 
Diane  Earle 
Deborah  Eastlick 
Kim  Eastlick 
Roy  Eccles 
Ivona  Eckert 
Dixon  Edwards 
Ron  File 
Holly  Elliott 
Robert  Elliott 
Laura  Eisner 
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Wayne  Eisner 
Barbara  Eng 
Rob  Engelhard! 
Darren  Erdely 
Sherry  Etifier 
Curtis  Evans 
Joan  Evans 
Andrew  Ewanuk 
Brent  Fairgrieve 
Curtis  Fairhurst 
John  Farnell 
Thea  Fate 
Teresa  Favaloro 
Howard  Fedorak 
Mark  Fenton 
Paul  Ferensowicz 
Barry  Fildes 
Camille  Fillion 
Michael  Fischer 
Jen  Fisher 
Karine  Fisher 
Kate  Fisher 
Eileen  Flegg 
Alana  Fletcher 
Paul  Forbes 
Elaine  Forsch 
Rick  Fortier 
Cheryl  Francis 
Dan  Franklin 
Mark  Freeman 
Wendy  French 
Janet  Frizzell 
Bernie  Frost 
Michael  Fujda 
John  Fulton 
Cindy  Furlong 
Daniel  Codes 
Riaz  Gadiwan 
Ed  Gallagher 
Ian  Gardiner 
Janice  Garvin 
Emily  Gee 
Kris  Geekie 
Paulette  Geis 
Bob  Germain 
Sabiheh  Ghavami 


Carla  Giesbrecht 
John  Giesbrecht 
Karen  A.  Giesbrecht 
Karen  R.  Giesbrecht 
Patricia  Gigantelli 
Wayne  Gilbart 
Greg  Gilbertson 
Debbie  Giles 
Doug  Giles 
Tamara  Giles 
Keith  Gladwyn 
Heather  Gnenz 
Maureen  Gold 
Steven  Gonzales 
Tristan  Goodman 
Joe  Gormley 
Larry  Goulding 
Dianne  Goulet 
Tammy  Goulet 
Richard  Gowan 
Chris  Grant 
Roy  Graves 
Jordan  Greco 
Joanne  Greenslade 
Don  Gregory 
Rick  Greig 
Janet  Grein 
Fritz  Griffith 
Natalie  Griffiths 
Matt  Grobe 
Hellen  Groen 
Craig  Gromnisky 
Ben  Grossberndt 
Pat  Grundahl 
David  Grzyb 
Adel  Guirguis 
Aly  Gulamhusein 
Nadia  Gulamhusein 
Rafael  Guzman 
Georgette  Habib 
llliyah  Habib 
Fares  Haddad 
Zawher  Hadi 
Michael  Hagan 
Amanda  Hagen 
Todd  Hagerman 


Alykhan  Halari 
Habiba  Halari 
Ken  Hale 
Dianne  Haley 
Garnet  Hall 
Susan  Holla 
Harvey  Halladay 
Sheila  Hallett 
Jay  Halls 
Linda  Hamilton 
Judy  Hamm 
Jennifer  Hamre 
Jacob  Handel 
Robin  Happy 
David  Hardie 
Duane  Harding 
Holly  Hardman 
Danielle  Hardy 
Sharron  Harripersad 
Patrick  Harrison 
Bruce  Haskayne 
Kristine  Haug 
Mark  Hawkins 
Blair  Hay 
Pam  Hay 
Bob  Hearn 
Bob  Heggie 
Frances  Hein 
Sam  Henderson 
Greer  Hendrickson 
Philip  Hendy 
Don  Hennessey 
Reid  Henry 
Sonja  Herron 
Michael  Heuchert 
Kurt  Hewitt 
Phil  Hewitt 
Adrian  Hickin 
Cal  Hill 
David  Hill 
Greg  Hill 

Gisela  Hippolt-Squair 
Mumtaz  Hirii 
Sam  Hoey 
Shaun  Hoey 
Agnes  Hogg 
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Karla  Holcak 
Dale  Hollywood 
Shannon  Holman 
Jennifer  Houghton 
Richard  Houlihan 
Doug  Howes 
Fred  Huang 
Bradley  Hubbard 
Andrea  Hudson 
Carmen  Huffman 
Miranda  Hulet 
Jill  Hume 
Trina  Humenny 
Shirley  Hungar 
Ken  Hunt 
Peter  Hunt 
Travis  Hurst 
Douglas  Innes 
Grant  Ireland 
Leslie  Isbister 
Kim  Iverson 
Bev  Jackson 
Cheryl  Jacobs 
Margo  Jacobs 
Yasmin  Jamal 
Holly  James 
Gordon  Jean 
Dennis  Jensen 
Manju  Jobanputra 
Cindy  Johnson 
Kerry  Johnson 
Liz  Johnson 
Donna  Johnston 
Kevin  Johnston 
Ron  Johnston 
Angela  Jones 
Gaynor  Jones 
Peter  Jones 
Peter  M.  Jones 
Karl  Jors 
Berney  Joseph 
Emily  Jurado 
Kristin  Kamphuis 
Sally  Kan 

Barbara  Kapel  Holden 
Kevin  Kardelis 


Alnoor  Karmali 

Anil  Karmali 

Susan  Karman 

Wade  Karmann 

Mark  Kavanagh 

Mary  Keast 

Tom  Keelan 

Bob  Keeler 

Jill  Keeling 

Tracye  Keith 

Sandy  Kelemen 

Jennifer  Kelly 

Lisa  Kelly 

Michele  Kelly 

Annetta  Kelsick 

Erin  Kempin 

Kirby  Kendrick 

Christine  Kennedy 

Mike  Kennedy 

Peggy  Kennedy 

Rob  Kennedy 

Vannida  Keokongchack 

Karen  Kerr 

Megan  Kerr 

Paula  Kersch 

Gail  Keskic 

Erum  Khan 

Kathy  Kibblewhite 

Cheryl  Kielly 

Gordon  Kimber 

Grant  King 

Nancy  King 

Robin  King 

Marie  Anne  Kirsch 

Sean  Kleiner 

Kris  Klimczuk 

Rozita  Klimczuk 

Evan  Knox 

Hal  Knox 

Sara  Knox 

Darek  Kogut 

Marilyn  Konyk 

Kevin  Kostrub 

Shawn  Kraft 

Perry  Krebes 

Ed  Kryger 


Forrest  Kvemshagen 
Val  Kwasny 
Jeanette  Kwong 
Line  Lacasse 
Marc  Lachambre 
Julien  Lacrampe 
Hanif  Ladha 
Chui  Lai 
Rizwana  Lalani 
Anisa  Lallani 
Shamil  Lallani 
Bert  Lamb 
Willem  Langenberg 
Cynthia  Langlo 
Hannah  Laplante 
Doug  Larder 
Steven  Laroche 
Cheryl  Larocque 
Andrea  Laroiya 
Al  Larratt 
Andrea  Larson 
Jacquelin  Last 
Abraham  Latife 
Dan  Laubman 
Lee  Laverdure 
Bernadette  Law 
Bonnie  Lawrence 
Terry  Lays 
Fiona  LeBlanc 
Keely  LeBlond 
Charissa  Leboutillier 
Byron  Lee 
Glenna  Lee 
Holly  Lee 
Hon  Lee 
Maxine  Lee 
Shu  Lee 
Chad  Lefevre 
Angelita  Leith 
Brian  Lektsog 
Tony  Lemay 
Earl  Leonard 
Paula  Leslie 
Norman  Leung 
Karen  Leussink 
Frank  Levstik 
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Anita  Lewis 
Teresa  Lewis 
Joe  Li 
Louis  Li 
Horry  Lillo 
Frank  Lippert 
Rob  Lift 
Robin  Little 
Sylvia  Littlejohn 
James  Lobsinger 
Graham  Lock 
Michael  Lock 
Karen  Logan 
Jansen  Lorena 
Murray  Lorenzo 
Sat  Lota 
Jack  Lough 
Anna  Louie 
Walter  Lozano 
Brian  Lucyk 
Patsy  Luong 
James  Lutes 
Andre  Lytviak 
Joseph  Mac  Gillivray 
Candace  MacDonald 
Charlotte  MacDonald 
Ian  Macdonald 
Susan  MacDonald 
Christine  Macken 
Wayne  MacKenzie 
Joyleen  MacKinnon 
Stewart  MacKinnon 
Rob  MacLeod 
Sharon  MacQuarrie 
Mika  Madunicky 
Daniel  Magee 
Helen  Mah 
Ernest  Mahadeo 
Lisa  Mahadeo 
Yasmin  Maherali 
Erin  Maj 
Rick  Maksymetz 
Naren  Makwana 
Valerie  Makwich 
Sukh  Mangat 
Damian  Mankiewicz 


Vivianne  Mansour 
Yvonne  Merchant 
Darin  Markwart 
Rick  Marsh 
Andrea  Marshak 
Janet  Marshall 
Barbara  Martin 
Marlene  Martin 
Renee  Marx 
Lynn  Mason 
Karen  Mather 
Gary  Matthews 
Candy  Maxwell 
Ed  May 
John  Mayall 
Al  Mayer 

Darcy  Mazurkewich 
Richard  McCabe 
Scott  McCollum 
Karen  McCambly 
Gavin  McClenaghan 
Jodie  McClinton 
Deon  McCluskey 
Neil  McCrank 
Dennis  McCullough 
Karen  McCullough 
Brent  McGarry 
Kirsten  McGee 
Tom  McGee 
Bonnie  McGinnis 
Colin  McGuffin 
Shirley  McGuffin 
Jamie-Lynn  McIntosh 
Joseph  McIntosh 
Mark  MeJannet 
Heidi  McKechnie 
Jim  McKee 
Rick  McKee 
Elizabeth  McKellar 
Kim  McKenzie 
Greg  McLean 
Kelly  McLean 
Kristina  McLellan 
Ellen  McLennan 
Amy  McLeod 
Peter  McLeod 


Brad  McManus 
Ken  McMorris 
Lorna  McNally 
Brian  McNulty 
Garvin  McPhail 
Glenda  MeSween 
Jim  Meckelborg 
Shilong  Mei 
Pieter  Meima 
Adam  Mellon 
Janet  Mezzarobba 
Karsten  Michael 
Michele  Mikalson 
Connie  Miles 
David  Miles 
Gordon  Miller 
Jenny  Miller 
Shauna  Miller 
Shown  Milligan 
Omid  Mirshahi 
Tamatha  Mitchell 
Jennifer  Mohan 
CJ  Molcan 
Terry  Molik 
Warren  Monteiro 
Andy  Moore 
Jenifer  Moore 
Shane  Moore 
Anne  Moran 
David  Morris 
Cheryl  Morrison 
Neil  Motiuk 
JP  Mousseau 
Samara  Muhieddine 
Pauline  Murdock 
Kerry  Murphy 
Geoff  Mussell 
Juliet  Nabiryo 
Harvey  Nahal 
Sandra  Nasheim 
Trish  Nasheim 
Rob  Natyshen 
Holly  Naysmith 
Gary  Neilson 
Maggie  Neilson 
Juli  Neufeld 
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Thomas  Neufeld 
Anne  Ngo 
Lucky  Ngo 
John  Nichol 
Krista  Nichol 
Tami  Nicoll 
Al  Nikiforuk 
Lillian  Ninkovich 
Randeep  Nota 
Hank  Nychkalo 
Bev  Nylen 

Shannon  O'Connor 
Crystal  O'Dea 
Shannon  O'Grady 
Dan  Olema 
Lori  Olijnyk 
Brad  Olive 
Allan  Olson 
Brian  Olson 
Reg  Olson 
Kent  O'Shea 
Jasmine  Pacholok 
Alan  Palmer 
Laura  Palmer 
Kevin  Palsat 
Cristina  Pana 
Dinu  Pana 
Mike  Pana 
Blair  Panasiuk 
Ranch  Panchalingam 
Jessica  Pane 
Tito  Panei 
Charlotte  Panko 
Guing  Panlilio-Tan 
Kevin  Parks 
Rick  Parkyn 
Frank  Parolin 
Larry  Paslawski 
Bhavesh  Patel 
Geoff  Paul 
Torrie  Paul 
Roger  Paulen 
Jodi  Paulson 
Ron  Paulson 
Sarah  Paulson 
John  Pawlowicz 


Dianne  Pawson 
Kathy  Pearen 
Catherine  Pedersen 
Sharon  Pedersen 
Sarah  Peerless 
Gary  Perkins 
Maureen  Perkins 
Joanna  Pesta 
Tom  Pesta 
Lane  Peterson 
Ryan  Peterson 
Wes  Peterson 
Lois  Petherick 
Gerry  Petroskey 
Joanne  Petryk 
Use  Pezzi 

Rosanne  Pfannmuller 
Lemoine  Philp 
Darren  Pickup 
Ingrid  Piecha 
Mary  Anne  Pinto 
Frank  Pittis 
Karin  Plamondon 
Jennifer  Plant 
Mark  Plociennik 
Brian  Ploof 
Derrick  Ploof 
Maria  Pohl 
Andrew  Pond 
Brenda  Poole  Bellows 
Angela  Poon 
Eliza  Poon 
Anar  Poonja 
Don  Popowich 
Caroline  Porter 
Judy  Potter 
Olga  Potter 
Brenda  Powell 
Darwin  Powell 
Anna  Pranjic-Ross 
Lea  Price 
Monica  Price 
Morag  Price 
Karen  Priest 
Glen  Prior 
Maryanne  Protz 


Ryan  Proulx 
Shelly  Pruden 
Steve  Pullano 
John  Purdy 
Audrey  Radakovic 
Farhood  Rahnama 
Fareen  Rajaboli 
Nizar  Rajabali 
Shirley  Rajakaruna 
Nasim  Rajan 
Rahim  Rajan 
Nehru  Ramdin 
Barb  Ramsay 
Katherine  Randon 
Viola  Rathje 
Cyndi  Ravensdale 
John  Read 
Paulette  Read 
Travis  Read 
Jay  Reddekopp 
Jim  Reid 
Ron  Reine 
Terry  Reine 
Gerd  Reiner 
Jeffrey  Reinhart 
Bill  Remmer 
Elizabeth  Remmer 
Jan  Rempel 
Teresa  Rempfer 
Violeta  Reodica 
Randy  Rice 
John  Richards 
Rick  Richardson 
Saima  Riyasat 
Kelly  Roberts 
Cathy  Robertson 
Kerry  Robertson-Bald\ 
Barbara  Rocca 
John  Rohrich 
Pam  Romanchuk 
Anna  Rose 
Tony  Rosgen 
Faye  Ross 
Steve  Rosso 
Brent  Roy 
Colby  Ruff 
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Milada  Rysan 

Barb  Sheane 

Shantel  Sturm 

Miguel  Venegas 

Tami  Williams 

Margaret  Sabajtis 

Tashi  Sheka 

Radek  Subda 

Amy  Veysey 

Mandy  Williamson 

Keith  Sadler 

Yangchen  Sheka 

Noreen  Sumar 

Wade  Vienneau 

Debbie  Willis 

Kevin  Sadler 

Mira  Sherazi 

Shein  Sumar 

Nashila  Visram 

Diane  Wilson 

Ryan  Sadler 

Kathy  Sherriffs 

Bob  Swain 

Valerie  Vogt 

Jim  Wilson 

Frank  Sagan 

Earle  Shirley 

Carl  Swanson 

Sean  Wade 

Joey  Wilson 

Rana  Saleh 

Tammy  Sigfusson 

Juanita  Tallman 

Ron  Wagener 

Kathleen  Wilson 

Erin  Solo 

Valerie  Sikora 

Tracy  Tarras 

Amy  Waisman 

Lisa  Wilson 

Tsultrim  Samchok 

Brenda  Simmonds 

Michael  Teare 

Dwayne  Waisman 

Sandee  Wilson 

Dave  Samuelson 

Eva  Simpson 

Chandrika  Thakkar 

Heather  Waisman 

Laurie  Wilson-Temple 

Doug  Sanders 

Noel  Simpson 

Ravi  Thakkar 

Crystal  Walker 

Allison  Wolfe 

Stacey  Sandulak 

Amber  Sims 

Catherine  Thistlethwaite 

Donna  Walker 

Glen  Wolfe 

Greig  Sankey 

Kristofer  Siriunas 

James  Thomas 

Catherine  Wall 

Julie  Wong 

Jerome  Santiago 

Nina  Sitek 

Jeannie  Thomas 

Howard  Wallace 

Gwen  Wood 

Dan  Sarnecki 

Al  Smandych 

Kim  Thomas 

Jennifer  Wallace 

Shawn  Woodford 

Paul  Saulnier 

Nathan  Smandych 

Steven  Thomas 

Jenny  Wang 

Colin  Woods 

Bob  Savage 

David  Smit 

Kim  Thompson 

Corinne  Ward 

Lome  Woynarowich 

Dianne  Schaeffer 

Aaron  Smith 

Lyle  Thompson 

Shannon  Ward 

Melanie  Woytiuk 

Michael  Schaeffer 

Craig  Smith 

Colleen  Thurgood 

Andy  Warren 

Dayna  Wright 

Dale  Schafer 

Crystal  Smith 

Fino  Tiber! 

Neil  Warren 

Joanne  Wrigley 

Jeff  Schatz 

Elaine  Smith 

Angela  Ting 

Joan  Waters 

Bill  Wylie 

Lorna  Schiefner 

Ernie  Smith 

Dragon  Todorovic 

Jane  Watson 

Anthony  Wynne 

Cory  Schieman 

Jodie  Smith 

Angie  Toone 

Frances  Wazynick 

Desmond  Wynne 

Kelly  Schieman 

Josephine  Smith 

Evelyn  Topacio 

Cathy  Webb 

Vanessa  Yagilnicky 

Jessica  Schlager 

Patrick  Smith 

Veronica  Topacio 

John  Webb 

Shawn  Yaskiw 

Barbara  Schmidt 

Regan  Smith 

Vince  Topacio 

Scott  Webb 

Ty  Yates 

Les  Schmidt 

Steve  Smith 

Thinley  Topgyal 

Terry  Weedon 

Catherine  Yeon 

Darren  Scholz 

Denise  Snyder 

Becky  Torrance 

Jeffrey  Weibrecht 

Justin  Yeon 

Bob  Schroeder 

Richard  Sommers 

Leo  Touchette 

Donna  Weik 

Jeff  Yu 

David  Schroeder 

Donna  Sommerstad 

Twyla  Tracey 

David  Weir 

Linda  Zaferis 

Greg  Schroter 

Laifeng  Song 

Lisa  Tran 

Jill  Weiss 

Judith  Zatzek 

Kenneth  Schuldhaus 

Jenney  Soon 

Tin  Tran 

Jim  Wekel 

Lawrence  Zhang 

Charlene  Schultz 

Leann  Soon 

Linda  Trieu 

Ferrol  Welke 

Fran  Ziola 

David  Scott 

Majeda  Souraya 

Michelle  Trommelen 

Guenter  Wellmann 

Joshua  Zuber 

Kim  Scruton 

Jim  Spangelo 

Kate  Trotter 

Dale  Weston 

Rosa  Zuniga 

Susan  Scullion 

Bonnie  Sprague 

Joslyn  Turner  Hull 

Rick  Wetyk 

Cheryl  Zvaigzne 

Codey  Segstro 

Bill  Starling 

Anna  Vaidya 

Barry  Wheeler 

Jennifer  Zwarich 

Jolene  Segstro 

Joanne  Stenson 

Jennifer  Valenzuela 

Pat  Wickel 

Lisa  Zwicker 

Melissa  Segstro 

Barry  Stewart 

Jim  Van  Horne 

Maureen  Wickens 

Mona  Sellers 

Sheila  Stewart 

Judy  Van  Horne 

Clay  Wickstrom 

Board  Committees 

Aaron  Sellick 

Larry  Stockman 

Sue  Van  Millingen 

Agnes  Wiechert 

Sherry  Sellick 

Ray  Stone 

Martin  Vandenbeld 

Loreen  Wilcox 

Audif  and  Finance  Committee 

Jamie  Senger 

Ona  Stonkus 

Kim  VanKosh 

Jerry  Wilkes 

Ian  Douglas 

Rocky  Serate 

Denise  Strem 

Ajay  Varma 

CJ  Wilkins 

Graham  Lock 

Brenda  Sharp 

Jeff  Strem 

Loryanne  Vasseur 

Louise  Wilks 

Jim  Dilay 

Ken  Sharp 

Dennis  Studer 

James  Vaughan 

Bob  Willard 

Succession  and 
Compensation  Committee 
Brad  McManus 
Gordon  Miller 
Tom  McGee 

Oil  and  Gas  Liaison  Committee 

Jim  Dilay 
Arden  Berg 
John  Nichol 
Mike  Bruni 
David  Pryce 
Gerry  Protti 
Barry  Ranger 
Dave  Maddison 
David  Kopperson 
Earle  Shirley 

EUB  Advisory  Committee 

Neil  McCrank 

Arden  Berg 

Roelof  Heinen 

Jack  Davis 

Ken  Smith 

David  Tuer 

Phil  Lachambre 

Ross  Douglas 

Bob  Mitchell 

John  McGowan 

Bob  Barss 

Energy  Regulatory  Committee 

John  Nichol 
Jim  Dilay 
Arden  Berg 
Tom  McGee 

Utilities  Regulatory  Committee 
Ian  Douglas 
Brad  McManus 
Graham  Lock 
Gordon  Miller 

Business  Planning  Committee 
Graham  Lock 
Arden  Berg 
Tom  McGee 


By  choosing  100  per  cent  post-consumer  recycled  fiber  instead  of  virgin  pape'r 
for  the  Year  in  Review,  the  following  savings*  to  our  natural  resources  were  realized 

22.90  trees  saved 
6013.50  kg  wood  conserved 
73  788.69  L water  reduced 
937.63  kg  landfill  avoided 
1818.88  kg  greenhouse  emissions  reduced 
9415.83  kWh  energy  conserved 


■ .*•  Based  od  use  of  fhe  tottowi'ng  products^  •, 

2000' sheets.  Synergy  1O0PCW  White  1 TO  lb.  Cover  26x40  440M 
21  650  sheets  Synergy  lOOPGW  White  80  Jb.'Text  23x35  136M 
Data  research  provided  by-  Environmental  Defense  (New  York,,,N,Y.). 
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